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The New Sithousse 
Display Form 


A New Form for the Spring Styles 
of Ready-to-Wear—Higher Bust, 
Smaller Waistline, Larger Hips, 
Authentically proportioned. 


FORMS without these correct fea- 
tures cannot effectively show the 
lines of modern garments. 


SUPPLIED IN SIZES 


Junior, 13 and 15 
Misses, 14—-16—18 
Ladies, 34—-36—38 


For Spring Displays 
Many new and modern Fixtures are 


now on display at our showrooms. 


View these original Palmenberg De- 
signs or write for our new booklet of 


MODERN METAL FIXTURES. 





No, 641/6 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS. Inc. 


| ESTABLISHED 1853 
1412 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
234 S. Franklin St. 207 E. Eighth St. 26 Kingston St. 








IN THIS ISSUE 


The rapid approach of the “June 
Bride” period renders suggestions 
on these displays imperative and 
accordingly the March DISPLAY 
WORLD presents as its outstand- 
ing feature a panorama of bridal 
trims as executed by the foremost 
members of the profession. Anothér 
pressing need is also met with 
“Soon They’ll Be Wearing Straw 
Hats,” in which methods and plans 
used in initial showings of straw 
headgear are outlined. 


Current style trends call for care- 
ful handling of ensembles particu- 
larly with regard to accessories. 
The importance of hosiery in this 
connection cannot be overlooked. 
Nor has it been for Isabel Hopkins, 
until recently stylist for the Mc- 
Callum Hosiery Company, covers 
the subject with thoroughness in 
“Color in Hose Displays.” This 
feature offers a table for guidance 
in selection of hose for ensembles 
that should be extremely valuable 
during spring and summer. 


“Window Schemes for Baby 
Week” anticipates the advent of 
this lively merchandising eVent and 
offers helpful suggestions in a terse 
but copiously illustrated account. 


Dr. J. E. Simons reaches the cli- 
max of his discussion of color and 
unfolds the method he has evolved 
for mathematical calculation of 
color schemes. 


In “Show Case and Ledge Deco- 
ration” an insight is given into the 
plans followed by a pair of well- 
known stores revealing the mode 
of administration, assignment of 
work, and the results that have been 
gained from specific arrangements. 


A host of other features cover 
composition, color _ promotions, 
backgrounds, drug sundries, display 
service, style information, public 
utility trims, national advertising, 
convention decoration, card writing 
and display service. News of the 
display movement is also presented 
in quantity, special attention being 
given to approaching conventions. 


DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 


Display 
World 


GOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 
Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
The National Journal of Successful Selling by Mercantile Display 
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By The Display Publishing Company 
1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | Branches: New York and Chicago 
United States, $3.00 a year; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 a year; Single Copies, 30c each. 


For Sale on News Stands Supplied by The American News Company and its Branches. 
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in ABRAHAM ESTRAUS Beauty Shop « 
» » ORMICA tables in the beauty shop 
of Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn, 
New York, store, are typical of the furniture with Formica tops 
in use in a great many department stores. 
They are used by the display department for dressing the win- 
dows: many splendid beauty departments are equipped with; 
superintendents use Formica on fixtures, in elevators and in other 
places about the store; and the furniture departments sell various p 
pieces of furniture in which Formica is used. fr 
d 
Write for literature and samples. be 
fa 
THE FORMICA INSULATION Ci. re 
4662 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PHOENIX HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, February 12, 1930. 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO. 

I have contemplated setting an Easter display and 
would appreciate any suggestions or ideas which you 
could forward. I have considered children’s wear for 
this plan, since there are many high colors from which 
to work. I have considered a center piece of wall- 
board cut to size of a large egg. This could be deco- 
rated in rosettes made from individual hose. I would 
prefer getting away from the rosette idea, since I have 
used same in a Valentine display. 

I would appreciate an early reply and will not go 
ahead with my plans until I hear from you. 

OSCAR BORGMAN. 


HE scheme being worked out could be changed 
slightly and made more effective by reproduction 
of a large basket of eggs, or, in short, a sort of poster 
background, cut out and painted around the edges to 
resemble eggs. By a bit of ingenuity you could form 
the outlines of a number of colored eggs on this face 
hy pinning various colors of hose. to its surface, lapping 
the stockings so as to create solid areas of color. You 
would, of course, have to turn parts of the hosiery in 
to make the whole scheme conform to the egg design. 
It might be necessary to cover the wallboard face of 
your device with a facing of fabric to which the stock- 
ings could be pinned. 





Tupper Lake, N. Y., January 20, 1930. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We are writing you to see if we may get the in- 
formation from you and if not please advise us where 
we may get this information. 

We have large windows that are about seven feet 
deep and ten feet wide, about one foot from the ground 
and finished in plain light oak with narrow oak paneling 
in the back. The height is about ten feet. You will 
note sizes from inclosed drawing. 

What we want to do is to make over our windows 
so they will have an entirely new appearance, but do 
not want to go into much of an expense. Perhaps 
we may put in a new floor or background, for what we 
have is too plain. Would you suggest to keep what we 
have and purchase background to set off our displays 
and, if so, where could we purchase them. 

GOLDBERG & GINSBERG. 


VERY easy way to give your windows an entirely 

new appearance would be to construct a group of 
frames about 314 feet wide, the height of your win- 
dows or as high as the top panel of the permanent 
background and cover these in cloth in the following 
fashion: Pull the edges of the cloth well over the 
outside of the frames ‘which should be constructed of 
two by four’s or two by two’s at least and tack it on 
the inside of these strips. Lap over the corners so 
that you can make a neat job of them. See that the 
surfaces are pulled down tight so that there are no 
wrinkles. When finished you will have a series of 
“screens” which can be used on a number of occa- 
sions, simply by recovering. 

You will see that three of these panels placed side 
by side will cover the background of an entire win- 
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dow. They will fit tightly together so that the seams 
will not be outstanding. If the center panel is in‘a 
different shade of the same color the effect will be 
heightened. 7 

You can use any number of any type of decora- 
tives before these backgrounds with good results. If 
you don’t want to launch such an ambitious project 
you might simply buy a group of curtains in silver 
sateen or a similarly low priced fabric of darker 
color. They also will provide a new aspect for your 
background. 





Chicago, Ill., January 30, 1930. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I am running a men’s shop and have been trim- 
ming my windows pretty full and have been watching .; 
for results. Nothing doing. 

Decided to change my method of trim to a unit in 
six sections, but still no action. I hereby request that 
you try to help me out of the muddle. Being a sub- 
scriber to DISPLAY WORLD, I take upon myself the 
liberty to write direetly to you for help on this matter. 

I am enclosing a rough idea of my window layout. 

I hope that it will be clear to you, so that you can 
help me on to a new idea of window trim that will pull. , 
Have a transient trade and am in a pretty fast street. ; 

You will hear from me with lots of praise if the | 
window idea goes over. We carry shirts, neckwear, = 
underwear, hose, etc.—no hats. 

I remain, as ever, for success, and many thanks, 

M. A. LETTAS, 
4552 North Drake Ave. 


T this distance, without knowledge of the character 

of your location or the type of trade that you serve, 
it is somewhat hazardous to attempt a solution of 
your problems. But conceding that the location justi- 
fies a haberdashery and that the store is so located 
that it can share in the normal business, there are a 
few recommendations worth consideration. 

First in order will be poster backgrounds, such as 
are used by several of the public utilities whose work 
has been reviewed in DISPLAY WORLD. Any fair- 
ly good sign painter can turn them out for you, using 
a rough sketch prepared by you as a pattern. They 
should be made to tell the story of one type of gar- 
ment or an ensemble of garments, emphasizing price 
when it is the major means of attraction. Such dis- 
plays will catch the eye and if sound from an advertis- 
ing standpoint should bring the passer in. 

Another issue is lighting. Are your windows s¢ 
dark at noon and in the afternoon that the displays 
are obscured? If so, it will be advisable to turn on 
your lights at this time, using all the volume possible. 
This will bring the goods out of the shadow and again 
place them in full view of the passers. 

Each display should have a definite, easily under- 
stood sales message. A solid display of hose, for 


instance, may hold the passer by its magnitude, but 
will not necessarily sell hose unless their values are 
made plain. 
trim. 


The same is equally true of the unit 
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1913---ONLI-WA---19 30 


17th ANNIVERSARY 
OF BUILDING BETTER DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Moderne Walnut and Maple 
Fixtures for Easter Displays 














We are celebrating 
our 17 years of suc- 
cess by giving you the 
best values we have 
ever offered in our 
history. Be prepared 
to go over the top for 
Easter—send for new 
Catalog 16 on Modern 
Walnut and Maple 
Fixtures—just off the 
press. 





J. H. DEWEESE, President 
Founder-Owner 





No. 783—$16.50. 
Shoe & Accessory Unit. No. 3300A /715/S 
Complete $16.00. 
New Silhouette Form 
and Base. 





No. 784—$25.00. 
Accessory Unit. 





Order Now for Easter nem 


and Avoid Disappointment. 
No. 789—$20.00. No. 790—$7.50. 
Accessory Unit. Hose & Scarf Stand. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE ONLI-WA FIXTURE CoO., 
Dept. D. W., Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 
Please send Catalog No. 16 on Modern Walnut and 
Maple Fixtures—just off the press. 





The Largest Factory in America Devoted 
Exclusively to Manufacture of 
Wood Window Display Fixtures 

















THE ONLI-WA FIXTURE CO. 


Manufacturers and Originators 
DAYTON, OHIO 
New York Salesroom: Display Center, 1440 Broadway. 
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Top, left, by H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Okla- 
homa City, an applique panel framed in oil cloth 
as the attraction device; top, right, by W. Hanly, 
Lew’s, Nanticake, Pa., making cheap hats look 


pretentious. Center, left, by Louis Silver, Truly 
Warner, Inc., New York, blue and silver scheme ; e C 
center, right, by F. D. Jolly, Selber Bros., Shreve- 


port, La., a veneer-paper covering gilding the set- 

piece. Base, left, by Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & 

Fuller, St. Louis, white plateaus against a modern 

background ; base, right, by C. M. Shrider, Starr’s, 

Zanesville, Ohio, three modern art panels being 
features. 
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~Men’s Wear of 
the Moment 








Above, top, triangular back of wood, metal and 
glass, by A. Roeder, Block’s, Indianapolis ; below, 
crystal setpiece and flowers, J. R. Patton, Ayres, 
Indianapolis. Left, top, modern plastic and metal 
back by G. E. Johnston, Sharp-Hamilton Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va.; below, “Peacock” neckwear 
trim by H. G. Walker, The Hub, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; base, wallboard back pleated with silver 
cloth, amber lighting, by L. C. Hendrix, Steefel 
Bros., Albany, N. Y. 
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Shirt display by L. C. Hendrix, Steefel Bros., Albany, N. Y.. Two units, collar attached and “to match” 
are shown, background colors being the same as the shirts. 


Top, a trim by Walter Seebeck, H. G. Carsch 
& Co., Frankfurt, Germany; base, “The Five 
Frankfurters,’ also designed by Seebeck. 


Above, Christmas showing of men’s wear by Hugo Ander- 

son for the Henning Mill, Orebro, Sweden, a DISPLAY 

WORLD subscriber; below, ensemble trim by Harold L. 
Braudis, Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City. 
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One of the feature bridal trims fashioned by Andrew A. Matzer for a recent promotion of the F. & 
R. Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio. The large fabricated lilies were illuminated. 


Sek. ees 


A silver plateau standing within a niche recessed into the specially contrived background by Jay Cory, for 
Franklin Simon & Co., New York. Pipes covered with cloth formed the niche. 
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SBRIDAL 


Glimpses of 1929 Showings 
Providing Suggestions for the 
Spectacles Which Will Hold 
the Boards in April and Mav. 


ISUALIZING the window bridal procession 
is ordinarily not very difficult, for, regardless 
of the character of the setting, it consists of 
the same pretty “bride,” the same stately 

maids, and the rest of the retinue of the long-to-be- 
cherished event. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
August Roeder startled Indianapolis shoppers last year 
when he presented them with the vision of a double 
wedding, or at least two brides, in the glamorous attrac- 
tiveness of superb gowns and brilliantly clad attendants. 

The two brides were seen at the center of a large 
corner window, “both proudly admiring their smart 
attire,” to quote the descriptives of the decorator. Their 
corsages were made of natural flowers that were 
changed daily during the “June Bride Week” display. 
Their garb was meticulously styled, their settings bril- 
liantly novel. 

“As far as I am able to learn,” said Roeder, in com- 
menting on the trim, “this double wedding is an original 
idea in window presentations, and it doubled interest 
in the “June bride.” 

A very ambitious affair occupying both wings of an 
arcade window was produced last year by Allen Bixby, 
of Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. The walls were 
covered with ceiling-height paneis made up of frames 
about eighteen inches wide. These were covered with 
fabric and overlapped and ran all the way around the 
window. Half-way back from the front was a setpiece 
made up like a niche. The semi-circular center of this 
was covered with wood veneer paper and the ends were 
bordered by columns of lighted glass cylinders. Flank- 
ing them on each side were cylinders of chromium re- 
cessed sufficiently to provide room for tiny shelves. 

Farther back, where the background of the side 
window joined the rear section, was another towering 
setpiece sitting across the corner. ‘This took the form 
of a church window, across whicl’ was engrossed the 
scroll-like painting of a sheet of music. This bore the 
opening bars from the celebrated “Oh, Promise Me.” 
The “art glass” was encased by two columns of corru- 
gated metal whose bases were shrouded in banks of 
ferns. In the center of the back window was a third 
setpiece identical in composition with the unit embel- 
lishing the side. 

Before this rich and carefuliy contrived setting 
Bixby had fashtoned an authentic bridal procession, 
headed by a tiny ring bearer, maids of honor and a 
flower girl. The back window was reserved for the 
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bride, whose trailing veil and eiaborate train spanned 
its entire space. Floral decorations consisted of metal- 
ized lilies at the extremes of the wings, and banks of 
ferns and palms around the setpieces. 


[X the Fifth Avenue windows of Franklin Simon & 

Co., New York, Jay Cory recently showed an 
autumn bride in a manner that aroused comment. The 
stately simplicity of the setting was responsible for 
most of the praise that was lavished upon the arrange- 
ment, awakening the profound appreciation of window 
critics by its accent of the brida! costume while avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of ultra-moderrism. For the setting 
was not denuded of decoratives, nor, on the other hand, 
was it so deeply incrusted with the ornamentation of 
usual bridal display that its effectiveness was impaired. 

The bridal mannequin was stationed upon a plateau 
of circular form which stood before an extraordinary 
setpiece. This had been contrived from panels and 
cylindrical columns arranged in such manner that a 
niche of ceiling height had been improvised. Upon the 
silver-covered plateau stood the mannequin, her elabo- 
rate veil flowing down to the right in soft ripples of 
lacy texture that eddied and billowed into a pool of 
fluffy delicacy in the right foreground. Behind her 
was a cloth-covered panel encased between narrow 
planes with silver coverings. On each side of them 
were three “pipes” covered with cloth and towering to 
the ceiling. Completing the extraordinary appearance 
of this unit was a pair of airbrushed panels which rose 
on each side of the niche unit and toned its colors into 
harmony with the neutrally-colored “wave” lappings of 
the mask over the permanent background. 

Another New York window that won much atten- 
tion was installed by Howard Biggs at Stern Brothers, 
on Forty-second Street. Thoroughly modern it was, 
with an architectural background in the guise of a 
seven-panel screen, a triangular setpiece with a slight 
indentation resembling -a niche, and step displayers 
butted against the latter to form an outstandingly 
modern decoration. Thus Biggs set the stage for intro- 
duction of a single figure faced toward the right and 
so posed that the entire length of an elaborate veil 
might be draped across the floor. Standing before a 
bank of lilies the figure was the lone symbol of the 
hymeneal ceremony. Floral attributes were cenfined 
to the bank of flowers before her, an equally preten- 
tious assemblage at the left extreme of the window and 
a meagre bouquet in her arms. 

As a correlative of this display there was a window 
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Block’s “Double Wedding’’—one of the few instances on record in which two bridal figures appeared in 
the same window. August Roeder, William H. Block Company, Indianapolis, arranged the presentation. 


A391 Wlor singel 


An austere architectural background relieved only by modest floral units distinguished Display Manager 
Bigg’s visualization of the 1929 mode in bridal garb for Stern Bros., New York. 
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devoted to bridesmaids ,which revealed appropriate 
garb as worn by twin figures. Standing in exactly 
opposite positions before a background reflecting the 
aspects of Oriental architecture, they had no rivals for 
attention. The sole decorative was a shower of lilies 
in the center of the background. 


NOTHER exponent of the severe and ultra-simple 

display is V. F. McCollum, of the Chamberlain- 
Johnson DuBois Co., Atlanta, Ga., whose preference 
for windows stripped of all superfluous ornamentation 
was reflected in his spring bridal trim a year ago. For 
the occasion he covered the backwalls in moire placed 
on wooden frames, which were butted together to form 
a solid plane. In the center of this stretch was a portal 
with a cap and side panels fastened to the adjoining 
frames. At each side of the background was a column 
of corrugated metal made into a cylinder and given a 
coat of aluminum paint. 

The bridal mannequin appeared at the right of the 
setting, with a pair of bridesmaids in the opposite 
corner. All bore bouquets of natural flowers, and a 
large unit appeared in the center of the back. The 
floral profusion contrasted a bit with the essentialism 
which McCollum favors, but flowers are as much a part 
of the bridal equipage as the traveling veil, and, accord- 
ingly, were as appropriate. 

Another interesting presentation was that fashioned 
by Andrew A. Matzer for the F. & R. Lazarus Com- 
pany last spring, when:a trio of figures symbolizing a 
bride and her maids was shown in a large corner win- 
dow. One of the oddities of this creation was that the 
bridal figure faced the background and the altar which 
appeared there under a silken canopy. The background 
was Sheathed in a solid covering of black velvet, and 
against this was a silver drape blended into the canopy. 
Both bride and maids were clothed in costumes of pastel 
colorings. 

And still another display by the same designer 
showed a modern figure in a veil falling over the face 
and trailing down to the floor behind her, where the 
train lay in a wide, evenly laid flare. She was posed 
before a bank of greenery and flowers. 





An entire arcade devoted to a bridal procession by Allen Bixby, Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Three setpieces, including an elaborate church window, were used. 


WORLD 








Above, the bridesmaids as depicted by Mr. Biggs; 

this display was a sequence to the bridal trim shown 

on the adjoining page. Below, bride and maids as 

presented by V. F. McCollum, Chamberlin-Johnson- 
Dubose Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
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Besi’s go Grecian. Displayman Nelson shows approach of present styles to ancient garb in interesting 
background treatment. 


HE weather man has relented and New York 

is basking in a preliminary taste of spring. 

So there is much rejoicing on the part of 

department and other stores. Many of them 

have experienced an acute depression in volume of 

trade for January and the first of February and un- 

doubtedly welcome anything as potent in its sales in- 

fluence as mild weather and sunshine. Certainly, if 

one is to judge from the rapt faces pressed against 

window glass, the major portion of the city’s popula- 

tion is eager to don new raiment—bright, cheerful 

apparel and accessories that key in with an exultant 
mood. 

At Best’s, Mr. Nelson has gone Grecian. A flat 
background of white has an upper border of light 
biege red. Early Greek costumes are sketched on this 
in black and white outline, similar to the border on a 
Greek vase. The legend reads, “Ancient Greece in 
Modern Dress.” Numerous spring models in black 
and one in white are shown and their affinity with 
early Greek fashions cleverly explained on individual 
cards. Every week is children’s week at Best’s. In 
the window reserved for them, they are now enacting 
“the pig goes to market” story. A section of a real 
(if fairy-tale-like) market is in the background—with 
projecting striped awning, baskets of overflowing 
fruit and vegetables, etc. On a platform, directly in 
front of this booth, a decidedly wooden and white pig 
is being tugged to market. Children are posed to 
form an animated group. The child mannikins are 
of bizarre natural-finish, coarse-grained wood—some- 
what stiff-jointed, but nevertheless delightful. Some 
have wood-shaving curls and others straw-fibre hair. 

In the big corner window at Russeks, Edward 
Chodorov has costumes of crushed strawberry and 
Chanel blue on the Scovill characteristic mannikins. 
Many are seated on large white boulders and a few are 
standing erect. The background is of overlapping 
white panels with the usual blackboard inset, framed 
in black moire border. The rug is black and of. a 
curly caracul texture. In a foyer window, a number 
of chic hats are shown on head models of clear flesh 
tint with the Scovill yarn fringed eyelashes. These 


WITH THE 


New York 


are arranged on wood units of stained green of grad- 
uated step-up heights. Caption, “Original models 
from Paris via S. S. Bremen.” 

New Bramley dresses are in evidence at Franklin 
Simon’s. In each of two windows the central unit is 
a tall tower of pink wood with the letters of the words, 
“New Bramley dresses,” in perpendicular alignment. 
In one window are black dresses and in the other 
black dresses trimmed with pink. A children’s win- 
dow at Lord & Taylor’s fascinated numerous spec- 
tators. It featured brother and sister sets. Three 
pairs of boy and girl youngsters were becomingly 
attired in clothes that carried out the same color 
scheme and style note for each set. The mannikins 
were covered with a coarse-mesh burlap material and 
the hair was of loose petals of the same material. 
Against a modern airbrush screen in the corner win- 
dow, tweed suits for women were displayed. The card 
read, “Suits are trumps in the mode of spring and 
one’s first suit is usually of tweed.” 

On a rectangular silver panel at Arnold & Con- 
stable’s, Mr. Woolard has two silhouettes in black of 
“men about town,” smartly accoutred in full evening 
regalia with top hats and jaunty canes. These serve 
as a suggestive foil for three mannikins wearing 
flowing evening gowns of turquoise blue. A second 
window is given over to babies. A tall, multi-fold 
screen is covered with wall-paper of vari-colored bal- 
loon design and sprawled across it in irregular cutout 
letters are the words, “Baby Week.” Ivory cream 
baby furniture and pink clothing and bedding acces- 
sories are featured. 


LIFFORD at Stewart’s employs a screen painted 
in oils, which depicts sportive French children 
with governesses in a Paris park. They are extremely 
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By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


‘Displaymen 


intrigued in the wares of a booth vendor who has 
balloons, candy and knickknacks to sell. The infer- 
ence is that the children’s clothes in the window are 
fresh importations from Paris. In a close-by window, 
a headless female form exhibits a riding habit of 
black gaberdine. To the right is an extra pair of 
boots and a derby. To the left a massive wrought- 
iron table supports a large porcelain conceit of stal- 
wart horses. On the floor is a pair of silver spurs. 
Sak’s Fifth Avenue present two types of children 
mannikins. One, of highly polished yellow tan wood, 
ultra-sophisticated in modelling; the other, headless 
forms of red-bronze terra cotta. The latter, in a 
separate window, wears diminutive sport suits, each 
labeled with an animal applique instead of a mono- 
gram. In the corner window of the men’s section, a 
recently installed background consists of a slab of 
brown natural-grain polished wood, slightly tilted 
backward at the tob. The surface is accented with 
wavy lengths of shiny nickel, the central strip being 
long and the side strips graduated in smaller sizes. 
Rather novel are the metal cards used in these win- 
dows. They merely indicate the floor on which the 
merchandise is to be found and consist of script let- 
tering in nickel on three bars of gunmetal which are 
superimposed on a long oval panel of the same metal. 
In the corner window of the women’s section at Sak’s, 
a full-size mannikin is of porcelain, a sort of biege and 
cream crackle-glaze finish. Some windows react kindly 
to strong sunlight and others don’t. The Archipenko 
windows at Sak’s evidently don’t, for the other day 
their cloud-mottled metal surfaces appeared too 
brightly spotted for the good of the items on view. 
On the other hand, the backgrounds of Stewart’s show 
up splendidly, regardless of the weather. 
Both Macy’s and Gimbel’s were extremely spring- 
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A spring-like note at Saks’ Thirty-fourth Street. Parisian millinery in petit windows capped at top and 
bottom with posters. 
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like with a number of fabric windows. At Macy’s, a 
likeable window was that which had three oval towers 
of shantung washable silk in gay patterns. The ma- 
terials draped thus were spread to practically fill the 
window and emerging from them was a mannikin in 
beach lounging pajamas and large straw hat. A men’s 
window at Gimbel’s had a straight-draped panel of 
tan tweed with a box platform in front covered with 
the same tweed and posed with a suit, also of the 
same material. On either side were topcoats and suits 
in gray tweed. 

The most spring-like note, however, was a window 
of flowers at Sak’s Thirty-fourth Street. On a mon- 
ster fixture of wood, with branching shelves in two 
directions, flowers of popular genre were artistically 
heaped. Two smaller fixtures somewhat similar in 
design also contained flowers. A card intimated that 
Paris dictated artificial flower accents for every type 
of costume. 

Two displays of special eye-appeal are those at 
Richard Hudnut’s and Marcus & Co., respectively. 
Marcus & Co., the jewelers, make their initial debut 
in this letter, though most readers are certainly fa- 
miliar with the very fine series of advertisements they 
ran in the past year in class magazines. These were 
beautifully illustrated by Rockwell Kent. At this 
store, a window is tightly curtained with black, flush 
with the glass. A small peep-hole opening, scarcely 
two feet in diameter, discloses a miniature stage-set- 
ting. A semi-circular tier of white stone steps is sur- 
mounted by conical evergreen trees and a woman clad 
in silver is standing with her train tumbling down the 
stairs. At the top the train is of silver, but as it 
broadens it became a glittering cascade of real dia- 
monds. Attention is called to the fact that diamonds 
and the ultimate in fashion are ever inseparable. 

Brodeur again scores at Hudnut’s. Overlapping 
panels, merging into a larger panel, set a little off- 
center, are covered with ash-rose felt and banded near 
the top with broad olive-green ribbon. On the large 
panel in delicate and distinguished French silver scrip 
is inscribed “Lilies of the Valley.” Also, banding 

(Continued on page 69) 
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“Barrels of ’"Em”’—-a suggestion of ample stocks 
carried out with kegs. John Gilbert, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., developed the plan. 


OBINS on the lawn! Song sparrows merrily 
chanting their morning greetings! Files of 
wild geese pointing northward! Skies may 
still be drab but the portents of spring are 

are all about us and soon all the landscape will be 
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Soon They'll Be Wearing 


Straw SHats 


Here Are a Few Ideas for Initial Windowings 
That Will Help in Starting Volume Sales 


March, 1930 


Hence the pages of last year and earlier years are 
thumbed to discover what has gone before. 
Balminess is a theme that can well be employed to 
usher in the straw hat, be it sennet or panama. Balm- 
iness implies warmth and ofttimes the hour of dofting 
the felt is not marked by the warmth of preceding 
weeks. Why not then, insure a summery, yea, more 
than summery, atmosphere to pervade the windows 
and brighten the ledges? There’s sound logic to the 
cutout palms towering along the background of the 
opening trim with which Bruce Phenix imparted the 





Palm trees and a cream background with trimmings of apple green and gray developed the summery 
atmosphere sought by Bruce Phenix, Perkins Bros., Paris, Texas. 


aglow in the refulgence of wild flowers and blossom- 
clad trees. 

Within the breast of the humblest these evidences 
of a changing season cannot fail to stir a craving 
for brighter apparel in tune with the regilded horizon. 
Easter comes to offer legitimate excuse for doffing of 
winter garb and revivification in more gladsome rai- 
ment. And how far beyond Easter is the fateful day 
when the hated fedora, wretched in appearance though 
proved in service, will be hatefully cast into a corner 
to give way to the straw bonnet? The hour of this 
release from winter toppings speeds forward and it 
is well, while ample time remains, to prepare for its 
coming. 

What has been done will be done again—with i1m- 
provement. Out of the welter of schemes, good and 
bad, by which the significance of spring’s arrival is 
heralded and the wisdom of new “thatching” impor- 
tuned must come the ideas for this year’s exploitation. 


atmosphere of spring to the first straw hat showings 
at Perkins Bros., Paris, Texas. 
There’s a hint of the Southland and palm fringed 





A unit of hats in a clothing trim—a good arrangement 
where space is limited. The trim was planned by 
J. Macrel, Fligelman’s, Helena, Montana. 
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beaches fronting on waters warmed by the Gulf 
Stream. Grass mattings and palm leaves, artfully 
scrolled set pieces cut from wall board and converted 
into portals with fabric hangings lent a gladsome 
touch to the spectacle. The background was painted 
cream with trimmings of apple green and gray and 
the scroll work of the set pieces was black, backed 
in with silver hangings. Three units well separated 
produced good: balance and enabled the viewers to 
pick their favorites from the mass with ease. 


And there’s not a little of the same tang and with 
it the joy of the open in inland villages in the semi- 
humorous display fashioned by J. F. Bronsing at the 
same time for the opening at the New Bry’s, Memphis, 
Tenn. Before the background of a corner window 
he had constructed a white picket fence, glisteningly 
white, with summer flowers twining around the 
pickets and peeping through their crevices. Here two 
farmer boys in big sombreros exchanged greetings as 
they whetted their scythes for the day’s work. Before 
the fence was a wide expanse which might have repre- 
sented the commons of a village. Here were masses 
of hats on stands, on the floor, in triangular arrange- 
ments, in banks. And ever and anon flowers thrust 
their way through these serried ranks to tell a story 
of summer’s approach. 

John A. Gilbert of the Barnes-Wood Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., wanted to impress on his 
public the wide range of stocks at their command. 
“Barrels of ’em’’ was the idea that came to his mind, 
and “Barrels of ’Em” was the theme that he chose. 
Around the town he hustled until he had dug up a 
goodly company of kegs and these he made respect- 
able with a thorough dousing of green paint. When 
they had dried he fell upon them again and lettered 
each one with the optimistic message of “Barrels of 
’Em.” Then came the work of displaying them in a 
manner compatible with the dignity of a high grade 
store. 

The mode of presentation chosen called for semi- 
circular set-pieces for each keg, these embellishments 
being subjected to heavy coatings of plastic silver 
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Flowers peeking through a picket fence and rambling over a grass mat lawn—J. F. Bronsing’s creation for 
Bry’s, Memphis, Tenn. 









paint. The scheme of dressing was an unique as the 
decorations. Each keg was mounted on a grass mat- 
ting and in each were three canes which were turned 
into racks for display of a single hat. In their place- 
ment they described an arc and formed an unbroken 
line with hats lying at left and right on the mats. The 
opening in each keg was masked by a hat and a small 
stand at each side bore another specimen of the mode. 





GERMAN CONVENTION AGENDA ANNOUNCED 


Releases from the headquarters of the German Associa- 
tion of Displaymen indicate that the convention at Hannover, 
which was scheduled for March 15 and 16 would be an inter- 
esting affair. While the professional side of display is given 
considerable attention, the delegates and members attending 
the two day sessions find it advisable to give most of their 
time to consideration of association problems. 

The program laid out for the meeting contained the fol- 
lowing features: Saturday, March 15, Delegates’ Day; An- 
nual Report of Business Manager Paul Hippel; address by 
H. M. Geiger, editor of. the association’s house organ, on 
“The German Association As a Promoter of Window Dis- 
play”; a discussion of the address; steriopticon lecture by 
Herr Paul Hippel on “Window Display of the Past.” The 
evening was to be featured by an entertainment program. 

March 16 was to be given over to the membership day, in 
which members of all clubs could participate. Following 
reading of the annual report, and the accounting of the asso- 
ciation treasurer was to be election of officers and an auditing 
committee. 





WINS WOLSEY CONTEST GRAND PRIZE 


E. S. Adams, display manager for Mason & Bennett, Ltd., 
Portsmouth, England, was the winner of the $1,000 top prize 
in the annual display contest recently conducted by Wolsey, 
Ltd., famous as makers of underwear and woolen goods. 
The scheme employed was a reconstruction of the old-fash- 
ioned shop window made known to the world by J. M. Barrie 
in “Quality Street.” 





CORRUGATED METAL BACKS FOR HARRODS 


Most of the main windows of Harrods, Knightsbridge in 
London, were recently fitted with corrugated metal back- 
grounds. The metal used was either nickel, brass or copper- 
colored and the effect was enhanced by the use of colored 
lights focussed on the highly polished backs. The effect was 
very striking. 
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Chicago Windows Wait 


SPRING 





Just an ordinary drape of votles and ginghams executed 

by Harold Callister for- Dieden Bros., a suburban Chi- 

cago house. But it was not ordinary in results, being 
responsible for sale of 630 yards. 


S this is written, March 4, the weather here- 
abouts is rather cold after a period of two 
weeks of ideal spring weather. The warm, 
balmy weather which held up during the 

latter two weeks in February has done much towards 
making people as well as retail stores think in the 
terms of springtime apparel, and although, the weather 
is cold and boisterous during these first days of 
March, it is taken more or less as proof of the saying: 
“If March comes in like a lion, it will go out like a 
lamb !” 

The shop windows all up and down State Street, 
as well as the windows of the “snooty” stores along 
Michigan Boulevard, are displaying springtime ap- 
parel in a serious and business-like manner. Few, 
indeed, are the windows you will see at this time fea- 
turing winter wearables of any kind at reduced prices. 

The spring openings are but a few days away and 
their advent will mark the turn of the season and sea- 
sonal activities, irrespective of what the weather man 
may turn loose upon this much-maligned city. 

Several of the State Street stores are apparently 
marking time until this occasion arrives. Thus, Mar- 
shall Field & Co.’s windows retain the backgrounds 
in use all winter, although spring apparel has been 
shown before them since the appearance of the south- 
ern wear displays immediately after the holidays. At 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. the black velour curtains 
which serve as the permanent backgrounds have been 
lightened by temporary screen panels. covered with 
novart crinkled composition paper painted in gold. 
Mandel Bros.’ windows are at the moment closed to 
view. However, from what one could see over the 
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By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


State Street and Michigan Boulevard Windows 
Obviously Mark Time Until Openings Arrive, 


tops of the curtains they were undergoing extensive 
changes, probably indicating an early transition to 
spring opening backgrounds. 

The Fair has a series of interesting and clean look- 
ing displays of spring merchandise featured in con- 
nection with special selling events. 

For instance, the large corner window contains a 
display of fifteen coats arranged in five units of three 
coats each, each unit representing a separate color. 
Tans, blacks, greens, dark blue, and tan tweed effects 
are the colors represented. 

At the extreme north end of the State Street front, 
a large window is devoted to a special sale of Fair 
hardwater soap. The entire window is filled with 
cakes and cartons of soap in yellow, white, green, 
lavender, and pink colors. There are several large 
cakes made for display purposes. The entire back- 
ground is covered with a light green velour curtain 
hung in folds. At various points on the curtain, cakes 
of soap in different colors are attached, and pro- 
ducing a not unattractive effect. 


GEORGE BAILEY, who came to Chicago a few 

years ago from Frankel’s of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and who has until recently been in charge of the 
windows of Joseph Hilton’s Men’s Store on State 
Street has taken charge of displays for De Met’s 
Candy Shops. An improvement in the character of 
the displays was immediately discernable. Bailey has 
designed and installed some special plateaux about 
three feet square, each with a modernistic panel back. 
The top of the plateau and the center panel of the 
background are covered in light green silk. Black 
and gold framework add to the appearance of these 
special settings. Displays of candy are concentrated 
in nice arrangement on each of the plateaux which 
are set about thirty inches apart. 

His windows’ floors are covered with dark com- 
position blocks and are free of merchandise. These 
unit displays of candy, each bearing a hand-lettered 
card, are attracting a great deal of attention from 
both the public and the display profession. This 
application of unit display to candy promotion is 
so effective that it is surprising that the candy shops 
did not realize the fact earlier. 

This reminds us of a similar happening when a 
displayman, who had achieved distinction in handling 
men’s wear, was employed by a large Chicago music 
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W. L. McCURRY 


E. TED JOYCE 


M. Levi Co., Shreveport, La., 
President. 
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Hearne D. G. Co., Shreveport 
2nd V.-Pres. and Pub. Mgr. 
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“Men Behind the Guns” of the Southern Convention 





WILLIAM M. HAMMOND 
Mayer-Schmidt Co., Tyler, 
Texas, 3rd Vice-President 


T. WILLARD JONES 


Phelps Shoe Co., Shreveport 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Four officers of the newly formed Southern Display Men’s Associa- 
tion who were largely responsible for its formation and the promotional 
work for the convention to be held in Shreveport, La., May 5, 6 and 7. 


store. He began to apply the principles of unit group- 
ing to sheet music, kodaks, saxaphones and other 
items with such success that his displays became the 
talk of the profession. 

The I. Miller Shoe Company has two interesting 
displays on view at the present time. In one win- 
dow, Display Manager Poirier has a showing of Java 
Lizard Skin shoes and bags in black and white effects. 
Several pairs of shoes in this color combination are 
shown with steel gray hose—the proper shade for the 
ensemble. A light blue floor covering of figured silk 
stretched tight, a background in dark blue lacquer 
and solid yellow, two dark walnut plateaux, each of 
different size and design, constitute the principal fea- 
tures. 

On the plateau nearest the front of the window 
is a pedestal of modern design supporting a globular 
mirror vase filled with yellow spring flowers. The 
window card, which is a very important part of this 
window in more ways than one, consists of a dark blue 
beveled mount framing a light green card lettered in 
black in a modernistic type face. 

An important adjunct and a very good addition as 
well, is a piece of black and white tweed fabric, draped 
in the rear with a bag of the black and white lizard 
skin and a pair of shoes to match, nearby. This sug- 
gests the complete ensemble and does it in a most 
effective and intriguing manner. 

The companion window is treated in a different 
color scheme and suggests a distinctly different line 
of shoes. The background is covered with a red, tan, 
and yellow fabric stretched flat and disclosing two 
archways, back of which is another curtain fabric in 
red and tan figures of larger design and arranged in 
loose folds. 

The floor is covered with a pink—tan silk fabric 
stretched tight. A modernistic bench and tier of 
shelves made of wood are finished in pink tones. The 
shoes are of black patent leather, blue, brown, cham- 
pagne, and green kidskins, each trimmed with a bright 





buckle and strap, and each with a seam down the 
center of the top and over the toe. In the rear there 
is a round mirror vase containing vellow flowers with 
green foliage adding a seasonal tone to the setting. 


Each of the shoes is accompanied by a pair of 
hose suitable in color to be worn with it. Likewise, 
a bag of the same kind of leather and in the same 
color is placed alongside a pair of shoes thus suggest- 
ing the complete ensemble again. 


AROLD T. GALE, display manager at Baskin’s, 
who in three years has made a name for himself, 
continues to make his work and his store stand out by 
meticulously perfect ensemble and unit trims of cloth- 
ing and furnishings. At the present time the windows 
are practically all devoted to the display of new spring 
goods. 


E. H. Leaker, display manager at the Hub, is re- 
sponsible for a lot of duties around this great store 
for men besides supervision of windows. During the 
past year or so he has had charge of designing con- 
struction of “The College Shop,” and a special section 
devoted to a brand of clothing strongly promoted by 
the concern. Just recently he supervised installation 
of a commodious women’s department. It is located 
on the fifth floor occupying space formerly devoted 
to a golf putting course. It is partitioned off from 
the rest of the floor and specially decorated. Stock is 
carried in stockrooms just off the “salon,” where the 
patron waits while clerks bring garments for her 
selection. The partitions are in solid grain walnut in 
matched panels. The panel seams are joined with 
chromium strips which are both modern and in good 
taste. The interior of the salon is treated in brown 
and green contrasts. The wall coverings are mod- 
ernistic paper in green and silver tones. 

A feature of Leaker’s newest shoe displays is em- 
ployment of wooden blocks finished to match the 
backgrounds and arranged in nicely balanced groups. 
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(olor In S#tose “Displays 


HE ensemble is more important this season 
than ever; therefore, stockings will be sold 
in relation to other accessories. Women are 
buying clothes to suit the occasion instead 

of wearing one dress “around the clock”; therefore 
there is an opportunity for the hosiery department to 
sell more types of colors of stockings to meet the 
needs of the various ensembles. 

The enormous amount of publicity on Suntan has 
interested women in their complexions and they are 
buying colors in hosiery as well as in dresses to look 
well with their particular type of complexion. As 
aif’ additional service to women, we believe stores will 
be successful who offer women individual help on 
buying the stocking color that looks best with their 
particular type. 

Hosiery manufacturers and hosiery buyers realize 
+hat—women do not want fancy patterns or striking 
colors in stockings and that they cannot combat the 
bare leg voghe with fancies. Instead they are offering 
colors to glorify the natural skin tone in the same 
way that the cosmetic- houses are doing. 

McCallum spring colors are divided into three 
complexion groups; one group for the blonde, one 
for the medium complexion group, and one group of 
colors for the brunette. 

Colors for the blonde range from very light to 
dark wood or rosy shades, some of which have a slight 
mauve cast. Colors for the medium skin again range 
from light to dark warm shades, while the olive 
brunettes are taken care of by means of beiges with a 
yellow cast. 

Since all fashion reports agree that black and 





HOW. TO CHOOSE HOSIERY COLORS IN 
ai ENSEMBLING 


With black costumes—Gray beige and rosy gloves. 
With blue costumes—Deep chocolate with mauve cast. 
With green costumes—Warm beige, yellow beige. 
With white summer wear—Suntan shades. 

With pink summer wear—Rosy. 

With yellow summer wear—Biscuit. 


Baby blue or hyacinth—Rosy or yellow cast. 











black and white will be the outstanding colors for 
street costumes and shoes, we have created a group 
of colors that are particularly important for the black 
costume. For volume selling we find grey-beiges 
most interesting, such as McCallum’s “Shadow,” 
“Copal” or “Canonea.” The new high style hosiery 
shade for the black costume is a very dark chocolate 
brown which we call “Indienne.” A new note is to 
wear a rosy stocking and a rosy glove with the black 
and white costume. This is covered by McCallum’s 
“Lafaire.” A true grey is essential in almost every 
hosiery department. This we cover by McCallum’s 
“Grey.” 

Second in importance for spring is blue and the 
smartest blues are a light navy with a purple cast, 
and dark navy blue. With these “Sandre,” a deep 
chocolate with a mauve cast, we consider most im- 





A display of dark chocolate-brown stockings with white and brown resort shoes suggesting the correct 
hosiery shade for resort wear. By F. R. Stephens, McCreery’s, New York. 
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How to Play Up Shades Suited to the 
Complexion; A Guide In Ensembling. 





An interior display from the McCallum show room 
featuring colors for blonde, medium and brunettes. 


portant. For green costumes we recommend a warm 
beige like “Sunmode” or a yellow beige like “Vellum,” 
while for brown, we recommend “Sunbrown,” a cocoa 
tone. 

The important summer colors as we see them are 
white with which deep Suntan shades such as “Sun- 





Kayser hosiery emphasizing hose for different complexions. Bruce Phenix, Perkins Bros., 
designed it, using wallboard silhouettes and panels featuring heel styles. 
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By Isabel Hopkins 


Style Adviser, McCallum 
Hosiery Co., New York. 


mode,” “Sunbrown,” and as a high style note “In- 
dienne,” are recommended. For the pink which is a 
dress color of high style value this year, we recom- 
mend “Cherblo” and “Lafaire,’ two delicate shades 
with a’ rosy cast. For we consider the smartest 
women will wear medium and lighter shades as very 
dark suntan hosiery colors are unpleasant with yel- 
low. We recommend “Rachelle” and “Biscuit” for 
baby and hyacinth blues; almost any light or deep 
tone may be worn, the complexion determining 
whether the stocking has a rosy or yellow cast. 

We have made a very light beige to match the 
new beige clair leather which promises to be important 
for summer. This we call “Beige Clair.” 

In general, we believe that the smart hosiery colors 
will be darker than they were last spring. Since 
we consider hosiery colors only in their relation to 
the ensemble picture, we have selected from Fownes 
and Trefousse gloves, colors in slip-on suede and 
glace kid that match our leading hosiery shades. 
When grey beige stockings are worn, we feel that 
white, eggshell or black gloves are smarter than taupe 
gloves. Sometimes the glove will carry out the trim- 
ming of the shoe. For instance we showed a white 
shoe with red trimming, our sunbronze shade called 
“Sunbrown,” and a white glace-kid glove, piped in red, 
from Fownes that exactly matched the trimming on 
the shoe. This has some display value, we believe. 


ALlHouGH we consider that medium and dark 

hosiery colors are most important in the fashion 
picture and that most women will wear hosiery that 
(Continued on page 73) 





Paris, Texas, 
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Display in a eModel Good Shop 


3y JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 


T Hertel and Parker Avenues, in the city of 
Buffalo, is a store that demonstrates in a 
commanding way the value of courage and 
alertness. Six years ago it was launched as 

the precarious gamble of a group of ambitions but 
desperately poor orphans. Today the business compels 
employment of a big and imposing storeroom on one 
of the leading residential thoroughfares. 

Outstanding are the window displays and electric 
sfgns that beckon attention day and night alike. One 
sign runs across the front of the store on Hertel 


A third large window faces from the grocery sec- 
tion of the store onto Hertel Avenue, and it is in this 
window ,that spectacular displays are featured at vari- 
ous holiday occasions throughout the year. 


HERE is a very valid réason for not featuring the 
spectacular displays in the two adjoining corner 
windows, and the reason is this: Traffic at the corner of 
Hertel and Parker Avenues is so heavy at all times that 
passing motorists and crossing pedestrians haven’t the 
time to appreciate the window display, for they must 
be on their guard against traffic. The passing motorist 
or pedestrian may glance at the corner windows, but 
he won't stop to study and admire them. 





An example of the Hertel store’s holiday trims—an Easter rabbit built of oranges. 


Avenue for fifty-three feet. The other extends down 
the depth of the store on Parker Avenue for fifty-four 
feet. Both signs have an over-all height of thirty-nine 
inches, a background of thirty-one inches and eight- 
inch crowns. Eighty 75-watt lamps on sixteen-inch 
centers illuminate these signs, which are identical in 
appearance as they are in size. 

Black-faced lettering, edged with gold bevels, de- 
signed to catch the highlights of light admirably, simply 
state on each sign, “Hertel Grocery and Meat Market.” 
The lettering is on a crown or canopy of stone gray hue 
against a white enameled background. 

Six display windows served by thirty-two spotlights 
and reflector units combine with this huge outdoor sign 
to make the Hertel Grocery and Meat Market corner 
one of the brightest in Buffalo, although it is in the 
center of a residential section and fully five miles from 
downtown. 

Two windows meet at right angles at the corner of 
the store ,which is at the corner of the two avenues. 
These windows are devoted exclusively to displays of 
fresh vegetables and are trimmed daily. 


But motorists and pedestrians alike stop to study 
the spectacular display offerings presented in the third 
window at holiday times. 

Easter, for instance, found the window the center 
of all eyes gazing in at a huge rabbit form, made of 
wallboard, lined with purple tissue and edged with 
silver. In this huge rabbit’s frame were oranges, and 
on the ensemble was flushed light, a pure natural white 
light. 

On Saint Patrick’s Day this same window presented 
a large wooden shamrock, painted green, filled with 
greening apples and flushed with green light. 

A vast wooden American flag filled with oranges, 
each individually wrapped in red ,white and blue tissue, 
is the Memorial Day and Fourth of July offering. 

Red light playing on a massive red heart replete 
with fresh fruit wrapped in red tissue is the Saint Val- 
entine’s display. 

Save for the two corner windows that are trimmed 
daily with fresh vegetables, the remaining four of the 
six display windows are trimmed once a week Every unit 
has a rail running across the back, but no background. 
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Display by Bullock’s New Wilshire Boulevard Store, Los Angeles, Cat., Mr. Louis Porchia, Display Manager 





INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
303 FIFTH AVENUE 


Illustrations on Request. 


Distributors for r U. ‘S. A. _NEW Telephone Number: 


NEW YORK, N.BY. 


_BOG- ardus 1949 





Complete Plans for a Whole Year 


Or course you want your show 
windows to make money—every 
merchant does—but what a task it 
is to work out a fresh, new display 
every week throughout the year. But 
now you can have displays that can 
be installed quickly and easily at 
very little cost, and that are suitable 
for use with any merchandise. For 
Dennison has prepared a complete, 
practical course of instructions for 
making and arranging window dis- 
plays for every possible occasion. 

You might well expect a course 
such as this to cost you $15 to $20 
or even $30, but we want every mer- 
chant to know the many ways that 
Dennison Crepe paper can be used 
to make windows pay. So the price 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


in this New Dennison Course 


has been set to cover barely the cost 
of placing the course in your hands. 

And that isn’t all. If you will send 
the coupon at once, we will include 
with your course 6 folds of Dennison 
crepe in a variety of colors at no 
extra charge. 


Send No Money 


To get the new Dennison Course all 
you need do is to write your name 
and address on the coupon and when 
the package comes pay the postman 
$3.00 plus a few cents postage. Then, 
if you do not consider the course 
worth many times this small cost, 
return it and back will come your 
money. Fill in and send coupon now. 


Department 45.Q 


Please send me the Dennison Window Display Course and 6 folds of Dennison Crepe. 
I will pay the postman $3.00 plus the few cents postage. If I am not more than 
satisfied, I may return the Course within 10 days and you will refund my money. 


City... 




















FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








What You Get for *3 


The new Dennison Window Display Course 
provides complete detailed instructions for 
making and arranging window displays for 
every occasion and with any kind of mer- 
chandise. Contains 64 big pages, size 12 x 14” 

and 23 illustrated charts, size 14x22”. Shows 
you how to put in backgrounds, howto make 
display fixtures, how to decorate show cases, 

how to design show cards. It teaches you ali 
the tricks of cutting, folding and manipu- 
lating crepe paper. Through simple, step- 
by-step illustrated instructions you learn 
how to make crepe paper rosettes, tubes, 
pompoms, drapes, fluted edges, waves, fringe, 
nets, puffing, festoons, borders and panels. 

You also learn a new and easy method of 
show card designing and a simplified system 
of show card writing and lettering. With your 
course you receive 6 folds of Dennison crepe. 
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This picture, when placed in the Brischograph, can be 
enlarged from five and one-half inches to life size. 








ACK in the seventies projectors were almost 

a luxury in view of the costliness of com- 

plete projectors, and the difficulty and ex- 

pense of securing apparatus for making 

light. It is interesting to know that in those days the 

sun was the source of light and power for projection 

and if your house window did not happen to be on 

the south side you only could project, either in the 
morning or afternoon. 

As artificial light was coming into use the scientists 
were quick to see its value for projection, but again 
the drawback was expense. The operator of a pro- 
jector almost had to be an expert chemist. 

In one case a light was produced by blowing a 
piped flame of mixed hydrogen and oxygen gases 
upon a stick of unslacked lime. 

Then there was the “magnesium” light that was 
in the form of a ribbon and had to be fed as it burned. 
This lamp alone cost fifty dollars and the magnesium 
cost about two dollars an hour to burn. 

Then came the various combinations of gases, and 
liquids which required special rooms for their func- 
tioning in order to produce their measly light. 


HE electric light soon came into prominence. This 
was in the form of two burning carbon points, 
that required the power from forty or more Grove or 
Bunsen cells. At this time the battery and lamps cost 
about two hundred dollars. The consumption of zinc, 
acids, mercury, etc., cost ten dollars a day. This out- 
fit required a special room because of the deadly 
fumes. 

Following this we had the magneto-electric ma- 
chines that required eight to ten horsepower to run 
them. They only cost one thousand dollars. Then 
an improvement brought the horsepower down to two. 
Then followed Edison’s discovery which gave us the 
“light of day electricity.” 

And so through the various stages of the projec- 
tion lanterns, too, the ones that required two and 
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The Long Road to 


ERFECT 
INO TION 


The Little Machine That Makes Enlargement 
Easy Is the Sequel to Long Years of Struggle 


With Faulty Lights and Lenses; But Now It’s 


a Magic Maker 


By JAMES F. BRISCHO 
The Brischograph Co. ,Columbus, Ohio 


more men to operate up to our modern age and per- 
fection. Today the modern display man and sign and 
card writer buys the tools to improve his experience. 
Many sign shops, etc., in the past year have been 
credited with being artists in every type of picture 
painting. But few and very few are aware of the 
little black lantern that lays out their work. 

A firm in a city of a million population started 
with an idea of selling display service. They had the 
most modern shop for turning out fixtures, back- 
grounds, etc. Almost every other order was for pic- 
torial work. Right here they struck an unexpected 
snag. They decided to hire a pictorial man, but found 
they could not afford his due salary. 

One of these men knowing I had been accredited 
with being an artist (with apologies to those who 
don’t know) wrote to inquire if I knew of some simple 
method of copying pictures besides the discarded 
pantograph and the old squared off method. 

One of our popular priced lanterns was sent this 
firm, and today they are earning a reputation of being 
all around artists. It might be interesting to know 
that this projector is kept in a private room, so no one 
will be aware of their secret. 


OST of the large pictorial poster companies of 

the country use projectors to copy their sketch to 
billboard size. In many cases perforated patterns sim- 
plify the outlining of many boards. 

It might be of interest to readers to know that 
the projectors some of these firms use, cost a thousand 
or two. It should also be of interest to know that 
no projector can take every kind of a picture in any 
old size. Even with these expensive projectors they 
are forced many times to project the picture part by 
part. 

Many times during each month we receive in- 
quiries asking us if we make a machine that will take 
a picture 10x10 or 12x12 or some other size, and 
often someone will ask for a projector to take the 
Saturday Evening Post cover. To those who have 
this question in mind I wish to state that we offer a 
projector that sells for $615. This will take a 12x12 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“Mademoiselle Chooses Blue”—one of the displays 
at Franklin Simon’s that are exploiting blue. 


HE buying public, at least the feminine por- 
tion of it, has not long been left in doubt as 
to what colors will be most important this 
spring. Ordinarily a great many colors are 

tentatively advanced by the fashion sponsors and pro- 
moted by the retailers, and then when the actual volume 
sales begin a good percentage of these shades fail to 
find permanent favor with the buying public, and there 
is usually a decided doubt as to exactly which color, or 
colors, will definitely lead in importance for spring. 
But this year the fashion world seems to have the 
“blues,” and a concerted promotion of this color in new 
shades and a revival of established shades, on the part 
designers, couturiers, fabric manufacturers and _ re- 
tailers, has put this color away ahead of others for 
spring wear. 

Wherever one turns he is confronted with the 
color—blue for coats, suits, blouses, lingerie, negligees, 
pajamas, bathing suits, bags, shoes, hats, luggage, um- 
brellas—in fact, in every phase of feminine apparel. 
The New York department stores have been particu- 
larly active in promoting this color and its new shades 
and variations, and much of the credit for its success 
is due to their many window displays emphasizing the 
color ,in which they have achieved some very remark- 
able effects. 

One cannot walk up and down Fifth Avenue these 
days without being convinced of the necessity for 
having one’s entire spring wardrobe in blue; and also 
of the necessity of including all the new shades in 
that wardrobe. 

For almost the entire month of February Franklin 
Simon’s devoted each one of their Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty seventh and Thirty-eighth Street show win- 
dows to a single type of costume in blue. For instance, 
one window showed two little junior’s dresses in blue 
linen and white, featuring “linen blue.” Another 
showed the new spring tailleur in a certain new shade 
of navy. The next featured “pastel blue,” an evening 
frock in georgette, and the next showed two formal 
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Gotham Proclaims Favor for 


3 OFS 


Fifth Avenue and Uptown Alike Reveal 
Precedence of the Hue in a Long 
Array of Windows 


By HELEN WALSER 


Flamingo Art & Advertising Co., New York City 
g g ’ 


street coats in blue. A sports coat, jersey sports 
frocks and a schoolgirl’s ensemble, all in blue, were 
shown in other windows. In one of the Thirty-eighth 
Street windows, under the caption, “Mademoiselle 
chooses blue for her loveliest evening dress,” a par- 
ticularly smart gown of crepe ambassador, in a new 
shade of blue, and made with a little bolero bodice 
outlined in wide glittering bands of embroidery, with 
full, ankle-length skirt, was displayed. This was 
shown with blue satin slippers to match, and a black 
velvet evening wrap collared with white fur. 

This heralding of blue as an outstanding color has 
brought about a whole deluge of new shades and 
names which reflect the influence of current events as 
well as the trend toward romanticism in feminine 
styles. Russek’s, on Fifth Avenue, were featuring 
“Springtime blues,” Gimbel’s were featuring “Heaven 
Blue,” “Aquamarine Blue” by still another store. The 
Schwarzenbach-Huber Company have recently brought 
out a new blue which they have named “Blue Danube 
Blue,” after the famous Strauss waltzes. Another 
large silk house took advantage of the news interest 
created by the wedding of the Crown Prince of Italy 
to Princess Marie-Jose, of Belgium, to feature “Savoy 
Blue,” which they claimed was the identical color of 
the reigning family, the House of Savoy. 





NEWS-LETS 

H. Wheeler, formerly display manager for the Pettis Dry 
Goods Company, Indianapolis, has joined the display depart- 
ment of the William H. Block Company, Indianapolis, as first 
assistant to Display Manager A. Roeder. Another recruit 
to the department is J. Tarpey, formerly with the H. P. 
Wasson Company, who becomes second assistant. Manager 
Roeder believes that the experience which these men bring 
to his organization will be of marked value for further 





Bert M. Dorsey, who formerly operated a display service 
and show card shop in St. Louis, has been slowly recuperating 
from a nervous breakdown suffered eighteen months ago when 
he was forced to give up his work. At his home in Maple- 
wood, Mo., he is “taking things easy” and looking forward 
to the time when he can resume his place in the profession. 





Stuart Bratesman, display manager for the Queensborough 
Gas and Electric Company, Far Rockaway, N. Y., will leave 
his post on March 24 to assume charge of the display depart- 
ment of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 
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When a Display is to be Cut there’s One Tool 


that’s never “stumped ’---the 


A business in Pasadena, California. Passers-by are 
attracted by a most unusual window in a leading 
grocery store. They pause... look... and admire. 
“What an inviting display!” they exclaim. 


Unconsciously they have paid a tribute to Mr. P. A. 
Harrold of the Model Grocery Company, and to the 
CUTAWL, that magical cutting tool display men 
everywhere are finding so indispensable for cutting 


fruit and the frame-work in back with rose shaped 
globes are of wood. The containers for grapefruit 
and the pedestals are wood with cutout designs of 
Upson Board. 


“All the cutout work was done with the CUTAWL. First 
the design was cut out, then mounted on a plain piece of 
Upson, then stippled and sprayed with gold. 

“The photograph of horses are some that appeared in the 
Rose Parade—Arabian Stallions imported to the United 
States by a large ranch at Pomona 





displays, signs, screens, stencils, 
etc. 


One of Mr. Harrold’s displays, 
which was a New Year’s feature, 
is reproduced above. Regarding 
it he writes: 


“This grapefruit window made a 
big hit. I’ll try to explain the de- 
tails. The color scheme is blue 
and gold, in honor of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh football team, 
which played here on New Year’s 
Day. 

“Reading from left to right are 


cut-out letters covered with blue 
metallics and outlined with gold 





GOLD’. The name of the grape- 





_— ~"4 pn aig etna in potty Amor 9 
—— 6 ee oe, See oe eee the Cutawl and our liberal 10-day trial 
° : ‘ It is portable, compact, deep-cutting, ay a 

metallics, reading, ‘DESERT powerful—“the display man’s best friend.” offer? Write us today. Your inquiry 


devoted to horse raising. 


“The curtain in back of the window 
is blue silk velvet. The rose-shaped 
globes on the frames are on an elec- 
tric flasher. The pennants are blue 
felt with a gold football.” 


Mr. Harrold’s window was timely ... 
attractive ... effective. With the 
Cutawl to do the cutting such displays 
are always possible. No matter how 
intricate the design to be cut or how 
large (or small) the display to be pro- 
duced, this marvelous cutting tool does 
the work easily, quickly, accurately. 
And it cuts in any plane—horizontal, 
vertical or oblique. 


May we tell you more in detail about 





will receive prompt attention. 





THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER Co. 


13 SOUTH THROOP STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Color Promotion Via Display 


Episodes from the Experiences of Windowmen Whose Stores Have 
Found It Expedient to Feature This Outcropping of Style 





* 





Black velvet and lace for evening as shown by George R. Russell, William Hengerer & Co., Buffalo; the 
Norman Hartwell supper cape is “limelighted.” 


N illustration of how color promotions can be 
handled to good effect is found in a recent 
enterprise of the William H. Block Com- 
pany when advertising and windows joined 

in support of the vogue for black. A full page adver- 
tisement in the principal Indianapolis papers heralded 
the new fashion vagary and a bank of three windows 
prepared by Display Manager August Roeder was tied 
in with this. “Block’s Sponsors Black” captioned the 
advertising and the theme was echoed in the displays. 

One of the principal corner windows revealed four 
all-black fur coats as worn by as many mannequins 
who appeared before a gold panel bearing a cutout 
of a tiger. Gold and silver fixtures added to the 
lustre of the setting. 


“Symphony in 
Brown.” 
Drapes 

explained by 
a poster carrying 
a bar of music. 





In the next window were two elaborate fur- 
trimmed ensembles with a prettily hand-painted glass 
panel in a niche. The only accessories were a pair of 
gloves and a bag carelessly laid over a burnt orange 
pipe. A glass fountain lent the scene attractiveness. 

The third window contained two very smart black 
dresses. The background was made of metal and 
patent leather with German silver trimmings. The 
fixtures were made of German silver and wood in the 
natural color with a mirror and lamps in the same 
metals. 

“We have always been very particular about 
matching garments displayed with accessories—such 
as bags, gloves, millinery, shoes, jewelry, furs and 

(Continued on page 73) 


Everett Quintrell 
fashioned the 
trim for 
Elder & 
Johnston, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE 


DISPLAY CENTER 


FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., INC. 
1440 Broadway, New York 


NOW READY="THE NEW 
SILHOUETTE COSTUME FORM 


THE AUTHENTIC 


VENDOME 


Silhouette Forms used by Fifth 
Avenue’s Finest Shops are Sold 
Exclusively by The Display Cen- 
ter. 


To Show the New Garments Correctly 


Use This New Vendome Silhouette 
Form 








The beautiful new Stewart Store, re- 
cently opened on Fifth Avenue, is 
using forty of our new Vendome 
Forms. 


Write for Photos and Prices 
Send in a Trial Order and You 
Stewarts, Fifth Ave., N. Y. Will Be Convinced 

















DECORATIVE FABRICS AND PADPERS 
FOR SPRING DISPLAYS 


The newest materials now being used for Modern Displays are 
stocked for immediate delivery. Pastel shades, plain color 
materials all specially selected for window display purposes. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 














DISPLAY CENTER 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
AT TIMES SQUARE 
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A wew of the Hotel Sherman, where 1930 I. A.D.M. 
sesstons will be held. 


HILE President James H. Everetts ponders 
his selections for the executive posts of the 
Thirty-third Convention and Exposition 
staged by the I. A. D. M., convention activi- 

ties are beginning to pop. 

This is definitely revealed in the sales of booth 
space. A year ago the association headquarters 
astonished its membership by the sale of over 30,000 
square feet of floor space at the Stevens Hotel. The 
briskness with which space is moving this years indi- 
cates that these figures may be eclipsed. Two weeks 
after the initia] broadside was sent out to prospective 
buyers every space on the first and second floors of 
the Hotel Sherman convention quarters had been sold 
and seventeen spaces on the third floor as well. At 
this ratio of progress the 1929 record will be shattered 
long before the convention assembles. 

With the overhead of the gathering thus under- 
written officials can turn to the details of the daily 
sessions which they promise will be the most inspir- 
ing and beneficial in the history of these meets. “Only 
one general session each day” is the dictate of Execu- 
tive Secretary James W. Foley, who is bending to the 
task of creating and organizing the departmental ses- 
sions expected to signalize the 1930 assembly. 

These will take in practically all branches of re- 
tailing and will provide instruction and demonstra- 
tions for the visitors in the subjects that interest them 
most. For the men’s wear trimmers there will be spe- 
cial sessions presided over by outstanding clothing 
men and ordered as open forums, thus enabling frank 
discussion. Speakers drafted from the ranks of the 
clothing men will address each meeting. 

Shoe displaymen, department store windowmen, 
trimmers in public utility stores, drug displaymen and 
specialists in other lines will receive the same treat- 
ment. General sessions will open at 9:30 o’clock each 
day and adjourn in ample time to permit convening of 
the luncheon departmentals. These are scheduled to 
continue to final adjournment at 2:30. 


NE of the features of these divisions will be the 
Frankenthal Institute of Draping, presided over 
by Herman Frankenthal, display manager for B. Alt- 
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Departmentals to Feature 
I. A. D. M. 


Sessions 


Daily Forums for Discussion of Various Types 
of Display to Give Visitors Ideas Suited 
to Their Needs—Booth Space 
Moving at Fast Clip 


man & Co., New York. Frankenthal has produced 
spectacular draping demonstrations for I. A. D. M. 
conventions for many years past and holds the repu- 
tation of being America’s foremost draper. In these 
daily expositions of his craft, “Dean” Frankenthal 
will reveal the technique which he has evolved, thus 
making this extraordinary instruction available to all 
convention visitors. 

President Everetts is expected to announce his 
choices for convention director, educational director, 
program director and publicity director within the 
next thirty days. Then will come the great final thrust 
of the convention forces, a hard determined push to 
bring out the largest attendance in association history. 

The program, according to Secretary Foley, will 
be as well-balanced as that of the last convention 
which was generally conceded to have been a top 
notcher. Speakers will be limited to men and women 
of recognized ability and established reputations. Ses- 
sions will be short and full of snap and fire. 


Would Turn “Opening” Over to Club 
Portland (Ore.) Merchants Recognize Potentialities of 
Displaymen in. Tiris Suggestion 


By ROLLIN TRUMBULL, JR. 
Publicity Director, Portland Display Club. 





7 Portland club has met twice with the Retail Mer- 

chants’ Spring Opening Committee to discuss and plan pub- 
licity and other arrangements for the annual spring opening 
which is to be held in Portland, March 20 to 22, inclusive. 
Judging from the plans and the reputation Portland already 
has for its opening events, this spring will see one of the 
biggest if not the biggest opening in history. 

The displaymen offered their assistance to the smaller 
stores in regard to “dressing up” for this opening event, even 
to the designing of windows. Owing to the small space and 
merchandise turn-over a great many of these smaller mer- 
chants have not a displayman, therefore are usually at a loss 
to know exactly what should and could be done to “dress up” 
their stores and windows. 

At one meeting with the merchants, a suggestion was 
made that the displaymen be given the opportunity to stage 
the annual spring or fall opening. That is a marvelous sug- 
gestion and goes to show that the merchants are really grow- 
ing to look upon the displayman as something more than a 
“window man,” even though such a proceeding is almost 
impossible, owing to the fact that it is usually the display 
men who are working from two weeks to three months or 
four months in advance on their window backs and other 
arrangements, besides the regular routine display work that 
might be done. Nevertheless it’s a great suggestion. 
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Costs Less Than 5 Cents Per 1000 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


American Agricultural Chemical Industrial Alcohol Institute, H. K. 
Co. ne. R: J. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Colin B. Kennedy Corporation E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Osborn, Inc. The Knox Company J. W 
Bristol-Myers Company Kress & Owen Vick 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company Lehn & Fink, Inc. The J. 





Color Advertising 
that 


Circulation 


Window advertising is more than a mere “‘‘dealer 
help.”’ It is now accepted by leading advertisers as 
one of the most efficient advertising mediums that 
can be used. 


Compare window display advertising with any 
other advertising medium on any basis. It reaches 
more people at least cost, night as well as day, with 
three dimension color displays. And at the point 
of sale where the buying urge is greatest. 


5c per 1000 circulation! This cost is your total 
cost. It includes planning, complete window 
dressing material, shipping and installation by 
trained men. 


Every installation guaranteed—you pay only for 
what you get. 


Window Advertising, Inc., is ready to install win- 
dow displays in over 3000 cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada. If you are interested 
in getting more out of window displays at least cost 
and bother to yourself, write for further informa- 
tion. Address: 


F. L. Wertz President 
300 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





A FEW OF OUR CLIENTS 


Mulford Company 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


alter Thompson Company 
Chemical Company 
B. Williams Company 


| 











































Pink apparel and nursery furniture set off by a black 
background signalized this production of K. W. Camp- 
bell, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago. 


HEN K. W. Campbel!, display manager for 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago, 
fashioned the infants’ wear display that fea- 
tured his tie-up with Baby Week last year, 

he chose a color scheme of the utmost simplicity and 


. - ae x | iid 
Sele chm 


appropriateness, but, nevertheless, unusual because of 
its uniformity. It was pink, solidly pink, set off by a 
black hanging masking the entire wall space. Such 
was the coloring of the nursery furniture, such was 
the color of apparel and furnishings, such was the color 
of the dresses worn by a group of tiny mannequins. 
Even the shades of diminutive boudoir lamps were 
splashed with pink. 

This delicate hue was indicative of the tender age 
of those whose needs were chronicled in the display, 
and ,in consequence, reached out with vibrant appeal 
to parents. This attribute of the display was not re- 
pressed by its arrangement. The character of the goods 
and their placement gave it a strong merchandising 
flavor. No effort was expended upon duplication of a 
nursery scene ; the setting symbolized it without depict- 
ing it. Goods were plentiful and ordered as to bulk in 





DISPLAY. 


Everett Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio, used curtains of yellow and blue and goods 
in these colors when fashioning this practical display. 


WORLD 


Window Schemes for 


Baby Week 


Combinations of Colors and Arrangements 
That Have Been Used Successfully 


such a manner that the small wares received adequate 
attention. 

Modeled upon the same plan. but decidedly differ- 
ent in appearance, was a window devised by August 
Roeder for the William H. Block Company,of Indian- 
apolis. For Roeder had covered his background with 
a black velvet hanging against which a pink, pleated 
patent leather panel with an iron frame of modern 
design was placed. From the upper right corner of the 
panel green and pink drapes of chiffon flowed in grace- 
ful folds, one span going to the opposite side of the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Pink and green drapes and pink furnishings marked 
iis window designed by A. Roeder for Block’s, 
Indianapolis. 
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YOUR COLOR PROBLEMS SOLVED! 
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.....A\re you driving shoppers 
from your windowsé All over the country 


people are passing windows with a 
fleeting glance and shrug of shoulders 





They don’t like the appearance of the displays 
---they don’t know why, but displaymen should! 


boner two most outstanding elements of any display are those of color and balance, 
both reacting forcefully upon the emotions of the viewer. Balance, in the ulti- 
mate, is but orderly arrangement in a manner that permits focusing of the vision 
upon a central point without the handicaps of radiating streams of attractions. 


But color is even more important because it preys upon the emotions and causes 
instant reactions of either favorable or unfavorable nature. Primary colors em- 
ployed without contrast or complementaries sweep over the viewer like a tidal wave. 


Red is a driving, raging force. 

Blue is the color of calm and coldness. 

Yellow is the reflection of ease; is neither depressing nor exhilarating, 

Purple, combination of red and blue, is disturbing, and has been known to cause 
insanity. 

These illustrations of the effects created by colors demonstrate the power and danger 
connected with a blind use of these display attributes. 


In this fact lies explanation for the instant revulsion which shoppers often show for 
displays that are apparently correct in form and coloring. They don’t know why 
the windows cause this reaction, but the student of color does. 


No displayman can hope to attain a high place in the profession of his choice with- 
out a thorough knowledge of color and its principles. And it is not enough to base 
one’s faith upon a rough charting of combinations. There is a sure method of 
determining color relations which rests upon mathematical calculations. 


Dr .J. E. Simons, of the Pacific College of Chromatics, San Francisco, has made a 
thorough survey of color and its attributes and resolved the mode of combining its 
constituents into a mathematical formula. He has made the record of his investiga- 
tions and the method of combination which he has evolved from them available to 
displaymen and stylists in a remarkable treatise of fifteen chapters that covers 
every aspect of color from origin to effect. Each chapter is in pamphlet form, page 
size 6x9, with different color covers. For each cover there is presented its correct 
mathematical color value. 


Why gamble with an inadequate knowledge of the subject when this storehouse of 
information can be opened at trifling cost? The coupon below will bring you a kit 
containing all of the lessons which Dr. Simons uses in the resident course offered 
by the Pacific College of Chromatics. Each chapter is complete in itself and covers 
an essential feature of the theme. 

Throw away charts and codes, master “Colorology” and color choices will become 
instinctive. 

The Display Publishing Company has secured a liimited number of this color course, 
which will be available to DISPLAY WORLD readers, while the supply lasts, at 
five dollars. First come, first served. Order now to be sure of service. Fill out 
and mail the coupon promptly. 








Store Spirit Elevated 
by Changed Color of 


Salesgirls’ Smocks 


In a Pacific Coast department store, 
salesgirls were wearing black smocks. 
Then the management decided to fur- 
nish them smocks in a bright shade of 
red. Instantly the bearing of the en- 
tire staff changed. A new spirit and 
energy pervaded the sales folk and it 
was noted that patronage increased 
and with it came an increase in sales 
volume. This is one of the phenomena 
of color related by Dr. Simons in his 
“Colorology” treatises. 








TITLES OF CHAPTERS 


Delving Into the Secrets of Color 
Color and Sound Are Kin 

The Red Ray 

The Blue Ray 

The Violet Ray 

Orange, Yellow and Green Rays 
Relation of White and Black and 
Effects of Color Vibration 

Color Therapeutics or Color Healing 
The Psychological Effects of Color 
The Principle of Color Mathematics 
Arranging Colors Mathematically 
The Science of Colors 


Correct Use of Colors for Commer- 
cial purposes 


“Key” Color and Secondary Colors 
A Colorological Resume, 


The Coupon Opens the 
Way to Certainty 





COLOROLOEGY 


By DR. J. E. SIMONS 
A Complete and Practical 
Course on Color 





DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 
Send me Dr. Simons’ complete treatise on “COLOROLOGY” postpaid. 
I am enclosing five dollars in payment. 


Position or Company.......... 
PRNCS SS Seo ci Nees, sec 


$5.00 Postpaid ond ar eet a, 


ae ee eee 


Note: Add 10c to checks for exchange. 
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The Cutawl—portable, compact, deep cutting, powerful 
—‘The Displayman’s Best Friend.” 


NEW era in the field of display and sign 
making was ushered in with the coming of 
the Cutawl. What had formerly been slow, 
tedious hand operations became speedy, 

accurate machine work. Designs of the most intricate 
type were produced with ease; the time necessary for 
their execution was reduced to a minimum; the field 
of the displayman enlarged. 

Many changes and improvements have been made 
in the Cutawl since the first model of ten years ago 
and today the new portable type machine offers even 
greater possibilities than ever before. 

The Cutawl has been responsible, to a large extent, 
for thousands of unique and attractive display win- 
dows that prior to its manufacture were uninviting 
and dull. Today a display manager has an office 
where he plans his window displays, and a light, airy 
and spacious studio where his men can do creative 
work. Department store managers 
realize more and more each day the 
necessity of “selling” the customer on 
coming into the store and this can 
best be brought 
about by sales-de- 
veloping windows. 


The home of the Cutawl—the magical tool for the 
displayman. 


WORLD 
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SOLVING 


the Displayman’s Cutting 


PROBLEMS 


By C. W. PORTER 


The model K7 Cutawl provides two methods of 
cutting—with a chisel or with a saw, and is convert- 
ible for either by the substitution of one blade for the 
other. It combines the efficiency of the earlier models 
with greater ease of operation, increased power, and 
an even higher degree of accuracy. 

Where the Cutawl was originally designed to ban- 
ish the drudgery of hand-cutting from the workrooms 
of displaymen, sign shops, scenic studios and pattern 
shops, the new model enables its user to produce even 
the most intricate designs easily and quickly. 


An example of a window display made more 
inviting by the use of the Cutawl. 


The new Cutawl is entirely portable and wholly 
self-contained. To operate, grasp the handle grips 
and slide the machine across the material to a position 
immediately over the design to be cut and switch on 
the current. The swivel control enables the operator 
to follow any design—no matter how intricate. It is 
just as simple as that. 

Thousands of Cutawls have been shipped to all 
parts of the world and the photographs received from 
their enthusiastic owners by the International Regis- 
ter Company show a wide and varied use of the 
machine. 

Many of the leading theatres use the Cutawl for 
exterior displays, lobby displays, and stage produc- 
tions. Sign makers have found the machine very 
useful in cutting out letters and figures to produce 
excellent display effects. 

We believe that no tool has done more to solve 
the displayman’s cutting problems and develop their 
business than that magical tool, the Cutawl. 
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i . aang Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
its \ World—Time and monty may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 
| 
THE ADLER-JONES CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
649 S. Wells Street 314 S. Franklin Street 
Window Display Decorations Display and Card Writing Instruction 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
—_ 664-670 Washington Blvd. 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Art Poster Card and Mat Board Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cornell Wood Board Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 
CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
341 S. Franklin Street 138 North Robey Street 
Mannequins and Display Equipment Artificial Flowers and Window Decorations 
ly 
ips INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
ion 13 South Throop Street 164 W. Lake Street 
on “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter Lettering Brushes and Supplies 
tor 
ia: Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
all Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
om 
‘is- Write for Catalogues! 
the 
- Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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Timely Window Settings Designed By H. H. Riegel C 
Display Manager, Wolff & Co., San Antonio, Texas 
nif Decorator Riegel has con- 
trived this setpiece out 
| of six pieces of wall- 
| board supported by light 
| wooden uprights. The 
two end pteces are very 
simple in construction, 
ther only ornaments 
being inside strips the 
height of the cener panel 
natled on their backs and 
outlying strips covered ine 
with dark fabric or felt ow 
nailed to the sides. The mov 
r latter, in turn, are flanked “ni 
by small strips of the i 
same material as the time 
panels jutting out beyond cule: 
the black  decoratives. h 
The center panel’s only as 
feature is the ornamental they 
cap made up of a piece indie 
of wallboard across the : 
face of which a black ex1S 
applique is placed. The solic 
arcs are of wallboard cut cones 
to scale and overlapped. 
In front of them ts a dens 
wrought iron fixture. The for : 
diamond-shaped decora- hi 
tives can be hung between thin, 
the panels. actir 
e of Ci 
tive 
ry ry ry this 
SUZ SURE Ss We mat 
™ 53 K and 
: 3 ° I 
of c 
eames up i 
were 
port 
This design is simple in age 
eae in tl 
construction but rich in h 
ornamentation. Only three that 
panels are used; the end peti 
pieces have super-impo- ligh 
sitions of board covered J 
in fabric to match the has 
ends. The center panel is ofc 
spanned with oilcloth in step 
black and pink or green. 
. if ance 
The exotic lily can be th 
painted or appliqued to - 
this surface, the flowers as f 
being made of silver cloth R 
or paper, their back- O 
grounds in silk or felt. 2 
The arcs at the sides are 
also in oilcloth, with G 
metal or metalic paper : 
figures. 1 
of a 
NEQEL ° 
ies 0 pris! 
7 
700C 
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Add a Column of Figures--Then Divide Them. Presto! You Have a 


‘Perfect (Color (Zombination 


By J. E. SIMONS 
Pacific College of Chromatics, Portland, Ore. 


HIS earth upon which we live makes a com- 
plete revolution once in every twenty-four 
hours and spins around the sun on its earthly 
orbit once every year. The tides ebb and 

flow twice every twenty-four hours. All of this 
movement in nature has operated to a fraction of a 
second with material variation since the beginning of 
time. Science has proven to us that each of the mole- 
cules or particles of the things that we consider solids 
has its planetary system just as this earth, and, that 
they are in constant motion all the time. This would 
indicate that everything which is recognized as an 
existing thing or object is vibrating and to get at the 
solidity of certain things all that is necessary is to de- 
termine their rate of vibration and from this their 
density may be figured. This, however, is a problem 
for an Einstein and I am not going to attempt such a 
thing here. Instead I am going to take the vibrations 
acting upon the physical senses producing the illusion 
of color and by simple arithmetic determine the rela- 
tive speed of one vibration in relation to another. In 
this way a perfect balance of colors may be obtained 
mathematically that is scientifically correct in each 
and every detail. 

I will explain what is meant by a perfect balance 
of colors. All colors are merely white light broken 
up into its different speeds. If these color vibrations 
were reassembled again in their right and proper pro- 
portions the entire combination of the ensemble would 
produce white light. Using colors in this manner or 
in the correct proportions we have all of the pleasure 
that different colors afford and at the same time we 
are existing under the ideal vibratory action of white 
light. 

If all of the information in the foregoing chapters 
has been absorbed you should have an understanding 
of colors that will enable me to take you to the next 
step. I will now take up the method of how to bal- 
ance these colors by mathematics. You have learned 
that the vibratory speeds of the primitive colors are 
as follows: 

Red, having a speed of.. ....... 1500 Faster 


Orange, having a speed of. ........ 1000 than 
Yellow, having a speed of ......... 500 White Light 


WHITE LIGHT, speed.................5500 
Green, having a speed of.......... 500 Slower 
Blue, having a speed of.......... 1000 than 
Violet, having a speed of ......... 1500 White Light 


Every shade, tone or hue of all colors is the result 
of a mixture made by using any or all of the six 
prismatic colors and black and white. 

The color we recognize as red has a speed of 
7000/250,000,000 vibrations a second. All that we use 


in the mathematical method is the indicating speed of 
the various colors as follows: 


0 ee ree ee 7000 
ee ee 6500 
We ME... ek eae 600C 
ee 5000 
MTN og nv ivi des unes dee 4500 
Wee NS Sk. his eed. 4000 


It has been intimated throughout this discourse 
that all of these colors are contained in white light. 
To be more definite we will make a statement that 
the result of the proper intermixing of these colors 
is productive of white light. From this it must be 
deducted that white light is a product of various 
colors instead of the different colors being only a part 
of the white light. In order to produce a speed equal 
to that of white light, sunlight or daylight, as you 
prefer, we will add together all the speeds of the 
colors and divide the result of this addition by the 
number of colors (which is six). This gives a speed 


of 5500. 





Red speed........... 7000 
Orange speed....... 6500 
Yellow speed...... . 6000 
Green speed....... . 5000 
Blue speed......... 4500 
Violet speed....... 4000 
Total............33,000 divided by 6 = 5500 
speed of white light 
Speed Speed Difference 
White of Between 
Light Colors Speeds 


5500 Yellow 6000 500 vibrations faster than White Light 
5500 Red 7000 1500 vibrations faster than White Light 
5500 Orange 6500 1000 vibrations faster than White Light 





5500 Green 5000 500 vibrations slower than White Light 
5500 Blue 4500 1000 vibrations slower than White Light 
5500 Violet 4000 1500 vibrations slower than White Light 

The colors whose speeds are faster than white 
light are called “warm colors” and those with speeds 
slower than white light are termed “cold” colors. The 
rate of vibration of both “warm” and “cold colors in 
their relative positions is exactly the same. That is, 
blue, which is the second color on the minus side of 
white, corresponds to orange on the plus side, which 
would make a difference between these speeds of 2000 
vibrations. As an example, suppose that one tempera- 
ture was one thousand degrees below zero and an- 
other one thousand above zero, the sum total 
difference in temperature would be two thousand de- 
grees. If we were to mix the one thousand heat 
degrees with the one thousand cold degrees, they 
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A Mother’s Day candy display by a delicatessen—Rickhey's Food Shop, Jersey City, N. J. 
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would balance and the resulting temperature would 
be neutral. 


N the mathematics of colors, white light is always 
considered the neutral point inasmuch as the equal 
mixture of the six elements we term color will always 
produce an element without color which is white. 
Understand we are referring to the mixture of light 
vibrations and not to the intermixing of pigments. 
However! it is by the intermixing of pigments that 
we get the elements that reflect these vibrations that 
produce colors. As I have stated before, it is not the 
cloth that is red. It produces the sensation of red be- 
cause of the fact that a particular dye has the chemi- 
cal properties of absorbing just certain rays of light 
and those not absorbed are cast off or deflected and 
at a different speed and it is in this way that we get 
color. 

Since white light has a speed of 5500, it will be 
necessary to determine and learn the difference be- 
tween the color speeds and this white light speed. It 
is these differences that we will use in color mathe- 
matics. The foregoing figuring is used in explanation 
but the only essential thing for you to learn is the 
first table. 

Any speed or combination of speeds on the minus 
side of White Light that can be balanced with an equal 
vibration on the plus side, will give a perfectly bal- 
anced result in colors. Take for example the two ex- 
tremes of color, red and violet, and proceed to make 
a perfect balance mathematically : 


Red Speed 1500 ) Common Multiple — 1 


Violet Speed 1500 5 1500 —1 
This gives us one part red to one part violet, there- 
fore to balance these two colors an equal amount of 
each color of the same color intensity or depth of 
color should be used. 


To balance red with green proceed as before: 
Red Speed 1500 ) Common Multiple — 1 


) 
Green Speed 500 ) 1500 — 3 


Therefore, to balance these two colors, we would use 
one part of red to three parts of green of the same 
color depth. 
Next we will take three colors, such as red, green 
and blue: 
Red Speed 1500 ) 2 
) 


Green Speed 500 ) Multiple 3000 — 6 


Blue Speed 1000 3 
Therefore it would be necessary to use two parts of 
red, six parts of green and three parts of blue of the 
same color intensity to get a perfect balance. 

Our next example will be with four colors: 

Red Speed 1500 ) 

Orange Speed 1000 ) 

Multiple 3000 

Green Speed 500 ) 

Blue Speed 1000 ) 

This would mean if we were going to furnish a room 
with nothing except chairs of the same size and shape 
that we would use two red ones, three orange, six 
green and three blue. 


We will use five colors in this combination: 


Red Speed 1500 ) 
Orange Speed 1000 ) 
Green Speed 500 ) 
Blue Speed 1000 ) 
Violet Speed 1500 ) 


Next a balancing of all of the spectrum colors: 
Red Speed 1500 ) 


Orange Speed 1000 ) 
Yellow Speed 500 ) 


Multiple 3000 


Multiple 3000 

Green Speed 500 ) 

Blue Speed 1000 ) 

Violet Speed 1500 ) 

When we have 100 per cent of anything that is all 
there is to be had. We shall assume that 100 per 
cent is the sum total of all the colors in the proper 
balance that produce white light. To find the proper 
percentages we will take the last example and work 
it in the manner indicated : 
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Red Speed 1500 ) 2X 4% 9% 

Orange Speed 1000 ) 3X44 135% 

Yellow Speed 500 ) 6X44 27% 
Multiple 3000 

Green Speed 500 ) 6X44 27% 

Blue Speed 1000 ) 3X 44% 13.5% 

Violet Speed 1500 ) 2X 4% 9% 
‘Total 22 


100 per cent divided by 22, the total, equals 4 and 
6/11. For convenience we will call this 41%4. Multi- 
plying the above parts of each color by 4%, as indi- 
cated, the result will give you the percentage of colors 
to be used in that particular combination. 


OU may have been taught that it was proper to 
use only certain colors in combination with other 
colors. The fact is any number of colors desired may 
be used in combination if they are used in the proper 
balance. The result will be beautiful, harmonious and 
correct. The number of colors used in a combination 
means nothing. It is whether they are used in their 
proper balance that either makes or mars the whole 
effect. Nature is not sparing in the use of colors in 
producing flowers. If one cares to make the experi- 
ment they will find that every flower coloring will 
balance exactly to these specifications. Try this with 
the pansy or the multicolored flower, always taking 
into consideration the amount of green association to 
be found in the leaves. 

The figures as shown would indicate that two parts 
of red to three of orange and so on would be the 
proper combination. If it is easier to work in per- 
centages, these figures may easily be reduced to per- 
centage as shown in the above illustration. This per- 
centage indicates that if two parts of red were to be 
used this two parts should cover or occupy 9 per cent 
of the space. Suppose that the artist is going to 
paint a picture using all of the above colors. To make 
it a thing of beauty they should be rightly propor- 
tioned. We will suppose that 9 per cent of the sur- 
face of the canvas will reflect the red vibration which 
might be in the flowers along the roadway and in the 
sunset ; 13.5 per cent of the surface should reflect the 
orange color and so on with all of the colors until the 
canvas was filled. -Learn the principle as taught 
herein and the speeds of the six cclors and you will 
have no need for a chart. Color balance may be fig- 
ured more quickly if you have these color speeds thor- 
oughly fixed in your mind than by referring to the 
chart. Aside from this if you depend upon the use 
of the chart, you may wish to refer to it at a very 
inconvenient time. Remember success does not come 
from the possession of a great library of information, 
but from the general knowledge stored away in the 
mentality as a result of its study. 





NEW DISPLAY HOLDER 

The Simplex Clip, “The New Way Window Display,” is 
a spring clip which holds a display cutout or display card 
against the back of the show window glass. The clip is in- 
serted in crevice of window edge and the display is then 
placed between the glass and clip. This has always been a 
vexing problem for displaymen, and, of course, the clip 
eliminates all the mussiness of glue or gummed tape. The 
device is manufactured by the Simplex Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Panelized Timber 


Windows That 


Accomplish Real 
Selling Results 


M. any of the finest show 


windows produced this year—windows that 
attract much attention and make many sales 
—are built around decorative and structural 
elements made of Cornell Board. 

Cornell meets every requirement—offers 
the display man the widest latitude in ex- 
pressing his merchandising ideas. It is easily 
sawed or scrolled into innumerable shapes 
and just as easily decorated—for the special- 
ly prepared surface of Cornell is an ideal 
base for oil paints, water color, enamels, lac- 
quers or plastic paints. 

Try this remarkable material and see the 
opportunity it gives you to preduce finer 
windows at lower cost. Your lumber dealer 
has it—or can secure it very quickly for you. 





Cornell Wood Products Co. 


307 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Secrets of Window Composition 


The Second of a Series of Six Articles on a Subject Which Every 
Displayman Must Master to Insure Production of Successful Trims 


By WILL H. BATES 


No. 2—The Scales 


N planning a window trim, the displayman 
is in somewhat the same position as an 
artist who is planning to paint a picture or 
make up a design. Before him the artist has 


to face. He has his window space, corresponding to 
the artist’s canvas. He also has depth; the artist has 
only the flat surface and must secure his appearance 
of depth by the perspective of his composition. In 
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Illustration of the various forms of arrangement in which the equal balance “of the scales” can 
be employed. This scheme is harmonious and “easy on the eyes.” 








his canvas on which he must assemble his objects to 
make up a pleasing arrangement or composition. 
Contrary to a common impression held by many un- 
familiar with the methods used by artists and de- 
signers, the items must not be thrown on the canvas in 
a haphazard way; but the grouping must be carefully 
thought out, and a suggestion of balance and repose 
worked into the design, as well as a balanced arrange- 
ment of lights and shadows, and a harmonious blend- 
ing of the colors. 

The window man has much the same proposition 
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this window space the decorator must first work up 
his background, and then assemble his objects of 
merchandise in front to make up a pleasing design. 
Naturally, as show windows are planned to display 
and sell merchandise, most of them must be of the 
more practical, or commercial type of art and design. 
Yet there are many window displays that would rate 
as true works of art. However, even in the most com- 
mercial of displays there are certain principles used in 
the composition of pictorial design that apply also 
to windows, and the displayman who would be a 
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true artist in his line, will do well to read and study 
such books as he may find in his local public library 
on the critical analysis of pictures, or composition in 
art. The man who will do this, will find that many of 
the points that are brought out in the study of pic- 
tures and designs, will help him in working out his 
window problems. 

In placing a number of items of merchandise in 
a window display there must be some plan for an 
orderly arrangement. Simply scattering the items 
around in a haphazard fashion will never give good 
results, any more than it will in art. By “orderly ar- 
rangement” we do not mean a mechanical grouping, 
but there should be some definite plan in the spacing 
of the items, the proportion of the heights, and in the 
outline and apparent bulk or weight of the groups. 
As explained previously, the three main formations 
for groups of the smaller items are: 

1. The Pyramid. 

2. The Zig-zag. 

3. The Step. 

In our first article we endeavored to show the im- 
portance of the pyramid style of making up the in- 
dividual groups that form a part of the window dis- 
play. There will be those who raise the objection 
that the pyramid style of grouping has a tendency to 
make the arrangement somewhat mechanical, or “too 
stiff.” That may be true where the solid type of pyra- 
mid is used, but in the more open style, it need not be 
the case. 


OWEVER, there is another method of grouping 
items for unit displays which, while it carries 
out the general outline of the pyramid, by using a 
“staggered” or zig-zag arrangement, allows for a more 
broken effect. This is illustrated in the group of three 
stands shown in sketch No. 6, where the three heights, 
high, medium and low, are grouped to form the ir- 
regular pyramid. The same idea worked out on a 
larger scale with a heavier grouping of merchandise 
is shown in sketch No. 7. 

The manufacturers of display fixtures have recog- 
nized the usefulness of this staggered idea in window 
display, and have designed a number of display stands 
in which the treatment is used. Especially might be 
mentioned the type of fixture made up of three small 
tables joined together as one stand, as illustrated in 
sketch No. 9. This is one of the popular items in dis- 
play equipment, and serves many useful purposes. 
Also in sketch No. 8 is shown a variation of the T- 
stand idea, broken up into the irregular heights, a 
type of stand very much used for displaying items 
that may be hung or pinned on the cross bars. 

Still other adaptations of the zig-zag idea in group- 
ing are shown in sketches No. 10 and No. 11, in which 
platforms or block pieces are placed together to carry 
out the staggered effect. The idea shown in No. 11 
is one that is being worked in many ways lately in 
making displays with the modern art background 
treatments; the block pieces sometimes being in the 
shape of cylinders, or triangular wedges in different 
heights, to put together something as shown with 
the square block pieces. 
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A Pair of Spring 


Backgrounds 


Designs That Provide Seasonable Sales Impetus 
for Millinery and Jewelry 


By JOHN H. GRAY 


OR spring displays of millinery I am suggest- 
ing the design presented in the illustration 
below, which involves a triangular back- 
ground of wallboard reinforced with one by 

two inch strips. The border of the center panel 
should be in purple, the center itself being in buff. 
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Set pieces that are permeated with the Easter spirit. 
Gray shaped the step device in the upper design for 
millinery; the base is self-explanatory. 


The triangles in the center should be of lavender and 
buff. The flower pot should be executed in lavender 
and purple. 

The lily that is indicated can be purchased from 
any artificial flower house or can be made in your 
workshop out of loose artificial lilies and leaves. 

The flower pots at the extremes of the background 
are in lavender and buff. Millinery stands are made 
into “lilies” corresponding to the center flower, leaves 
and blossoms being wired to uprights and the whole 
covered with green crepe paper. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A refrigeration show booth by Paul W. Kloeris, Union 
™ Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis. 


ARENTS are especially interested in the many 
benefits to health and happiness resulting 
from gas refrigeration. But they must be 
shown. They must be made to visualize 

what a gas refrigerator will do for them,” says R. M. 
Martin in the “refrigeration” number of the Window 


WORLD 


Show What the Machine Can Do; 
This is the Big Issue in Displaying 


March, 1930 

















“Refrigerators 


Steady Efficiency at Reasonable Expense Is 
the Quest of the Purchaser 


sailed. While the great explorer’s ship was headed into 
the frigid areas of the South Pole, the voyage led 
through “summer seas’ where refrigeration would be 
put to a severe test. That the commander should choose 
Kelvinators for the trip was a splendid commendation 
of their efficiency, and, according!y, justified the utmost 
publicity. 

This Alexander secured by iastalling a display with 
arctic atmosphere. The low wall of his background 
was covered with white crepe paper, jagged along the 
top to suggest icicles. The floor was covered with 
white sheathing and a stuffed polar bear appeared at 








W hat 
Kelvinators 
meant to the 

Byrd expedition. 

Posters and icy 

glass blocks told 
the story. 


and Store Display Manual of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. “Your windows, then, must graphically pic- 
ture them the relation between health and happiness 
and refrigeration. Then, and only then, do your dis- 
plays fulfill their purpose by creating an initial desire 
for a gas refrigerator.” 


What Martin has said with regard to the product 
in which his industry is interested can very well be 
paraphrased for the electric refrigerator. Perhaps he 
is a bit too rigorous in his demands, however. It is 
not so essential that the value of refrigeration be 
brought out as the capacity of the machine to deliver 
steady coolness when summer heat endangers foods. 
This is the crux of the problem in selling this com- 
modity. Patrons want to know what the machine will 
Jo. Few displaymen have yet reached this point, pre- 
fering to rely upon the time-honcred precedent of mere 
display, with the inference that the public understands 
the need and will appreciate the machine’s utility. 

One of the most satisfactory developments of this 
theme was that seen in a series of windows produced 
by S. H. Alexander for the Public Service Company 
of Newark, N. J., when the Byrd Antarctic expedition 


S. H. Alexander 
fashioned the 
display for the 
Public Service 

Company, 

Newark, N. J., 

a year ago. 


= 


one side of the window. Glass cubes were stacked 
about the bear to suggest ice. In the foreground a 
framed poster described Kelvinator equipment on one 
of the Byrd ships. 


A timely cartoon background for hot water 
heating, by Stuart Bratesman, Queensborough 
Gas Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
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Another trim, which was not so thorough in devel- 
opment of the theme, but tended in that direction, 
showed stacks of glass cubes piled about the bases of 
two Kelvinators and massed at the extremes of the 
window. ‘The center was reserved for a seven-foot 
setpiece supplied by the manufacturers. The really 
interesting features of the composition, however, were 
the imitation foodstuffs made of papier mache, which 
were mounted on the piles of cubes. In their fidelity 
to the colors of foods they were realistic, and, conse- 
quently, caught the eyes of passers and suggested the 
refrigerative values of the white icing machines. 


Much more often does the displayman simply rely 
upon brilliant decoration as the means of catching the 
passer’s attention. While attention is not everything 
to be desired, still, is cannot be sneered out of court. 
Attention is the necessary prelude to interest, and it 
can be won by the primal appeals of color, novelty and 
motion. In line with the scheme is the window which 
F. M. Lonberger fashioned for the W. T. Duker Com- 
pany, Quincy, IIl., last year when the Wayne Electric 
Refrigerator was introduced to the city. 


The unit that was featured was enameled in laven- 
der, and Lonberger made this circumstance serve him 
well. By fashioning a background of white crepe paper, 
cut into strips, and covering his floor with cotton 
sprinkled with mica dust he produced an air of frigid- 
ity of high ocular appeal. Moreover, the spell of cold- 
ness that he threw about the machine did it no harm 
from an advertising standpoint. The public does not 
need coaching on the value of iciness in food preserva- 
tion. This factor of refrigeration is axiomatic. The 
designer noted in his comment on the installation that 
the window brought in several prospective buyers the 
first day it was on view, evidencing the power in a 
window of this type. 

Refrigeration shows will soon be “popping,” and it 
will be well to be prepared for them. Booth displays 
are comparatively easy to arrange, as a minimum of 
flowers and hangings are required. If it is desired to 
produce a tableau on the importance of mechanical re- 
frigeration, more ambitious offerings may be devised. 
Thus Paul W. Kloeris last year fashioned a display 
that involved several moving figures and called for a 
background specially built of papier mache. The scheme, 
prepared for the Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, St. Louis, showed an iceberg with a huge ro- 
tating head at one end. This moved in a half circle 
from side to side, and the pupils of its eyes were yellow 
bulbs that flashed on and off. From its mouth came 
breath produced by white organdie cut in long streamers 
attached to a fan inside the mouth. The iceberg was 
made of plaster on a wire form and provided a resting 
place for stuffed seals. Underneath the ice cakes were 
light bulbs giving an idealistic illumination. 

Another display showed a “caveman” at the en- 
trance to his grotto. The figure was of wax; the cave 
had stalagtites and stalagmites and a carcass of a young 
boar, illuminated by purple and green lights. Back of 
the figure was a painted background showing icebergs 
floating in a placid bay, and colored lights, playing over 
this, created a version of the aurora borealis. 
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The Ne-Hi Fairy Form, shown 
above, seils at $600 a pair 





They Stand Anywhere 





Fairy Hosiery 
Forms are 
useful in dis- 
playing shoes 
as well as 
hosiery. 


PROTECTED BY AMERICAN 


Without Support 


OSIERY sells better when it is attrac- 
tively displayed. 


Fairy Forms, gracefully poised on their 
toes, lend a certain charm to the hosiery 
they display. More than attractive, they 
suggest balance, action, living grace—the 
qualities that make for increased sales. 

Fairy Forms are light in weight and 
easily washed. They are smooth as porce- 
lain—to protect even the filmiest chiffon; 
and they are weighted in the toe—to stand 
anywhere without support. 

There are eight models, from the Ankle- 
Hi to the Thi-Hi in both men’s and 
women’s forms, in flesh-like tints. If your 
jobber can’t supply them, order direct. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Unitep Last Co., Ltp., Montreal, Canada 
Excet-Fatry Form Co., East Saugus, Mass. 







Sell 


Hosiery AND FOREIGN PATENTS 














DISPLAY 


Top, a Montgomery Ward trim that betters the goods ; 

center, heads demonstrate style fitness to the wearer, 

a Sanger Bros. trim by M. G. Bateman, Fort Worth; 

base, a quality window by C. H. Shank, Stix, Baer 
& Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 


OW about millinery? What can you do with 
it? Well, about as much as with any other 
product. Certainly the grace which season- 
able headgear can afford “la femme” is a 

subject worthy of the most careful handling, for it is 
fraught with matchless possibilities. 
Hats are, of course, utilitarian, but they may also 
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Tricks in Promotion of 


eMilli 
Details That Make Low Priced Goods Look 


Worth More; How the Head Speeds Selling; 
Color and Contrast As An Ally 


be considered as appropriate subjects for the artist. 
For do they not crown that which poets have rated as 
woman’s crowning attribute? Do they not mask the 
coiffures upon which so much time and thought are 
expended ? 


Then why treat millinery as if it were but bits of 
felt and fabric worked together into incongruous 
masses? Why not bring out its sparkle and attractive- 
ness by means of dramatization? Why not give it the 
place that it should rightfully have—the post of leader- 
ship among costume accessories ? 


Few displaymen give the subject enough thought— 
and thought is what is necessary to provide the means 
for strong sales promotion. It’s time that the display 
vrofession should rise above the mechanics of window 
placement and utilize the great opportunities at its dis- 
posal in bringing itself to a parity with the advertising 
profession. Here is unmistakably a great opportunity. 
Let us see how it is handled by those obviously able to 
express themselves forcefully. 


Chain stores have not been distinguished by unusual 
window decorations, but it must be confessed that the 
Montgomery Ward display that appears at the top of 
the accompanying plate of illustrations bespeaks a skill 
higher than that ordinarily seen in windows of this 
character. The stockiness of the trim is not so marked 
that it interferes with careful inspection of the goods. 
There is comparatively little charm in the geometrical 
placement of the hats, but, by the employment of the 
millinery head and the big basket of flowers in the 
background, an atmosphere of quality is created that 
does much to endow the goods with passer favor. The 
window was installed last spring in the Sioux City, 
Towa, unit of the chain, and was placed by trimmers 
working under instructions from Dan Hines, then head 
of the “retail stores” of the organization, since con- 
solidated with the “chain stores.” 

This window evidences the value of details through 
the power reposing in the flooring. When a floor is 
illy groomed it has a deleterious influence upon the 
entire display. The well-chosen floor blocks, in their 
solid colorings, and the fabric flooring at the rear of 
the window, join in advancing the prestige of the trim. 

The second window comes from the Fort Worth 
unit of Sanger Bros. Here M. G. Bateman, the dis- 
play manager, has worked out a charming composition 
in the tiny corner space allotted to the showing. By 
use of millinery heads each hat is given an opportunity 
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Here the quality note is found tn background 
decoration. The window is by John Dubuisson, 
Cain-Sloan’s, Nashville. 


to prove its attractiveness when worn by a purchaser 
with features approximating those of the mannequins. 
This is the most satisfactory mode of bringing out mil- 
linery values, or at least the easiest way to sell the hats. 
There is a proviso which, however, must be heeded. 
Only a small number of heads can be used if the effect 
of the display is not to be impaired. Use of banks of 
heads creates the massed and crowded aspect normally 
reflected in French windows, where mannequins are 
employed in squads and battalions. 


In the third trim, Carl Shank has enveloped his 
offerings in a setting of surpassing charm. The black- 
carpeted floor properly harmonized with the black head- 
gear above it and contrasts just as surely with the 
fabric-covered walls of the background. The modern- 
istic convolutions of these dividers create the semblance 
of fidelity to old-world patterns and indicate thorough 
appreciation of the “essentialism” preached so aggres- 
sively by European displaymen. The half-dozen hats 
scattered over the display space bespeak a technique 
which spurns space for effect and reveals the style fea- 
tures of the goods by repressing their number. By 
the use of stands, plateaus, and pedestals, sufficient 
elevation is acquired to bring the hats to the patrons’ 
eye levels. The two millinery heads, the book card, the 
well-chosen accessories and the fur throws combine to 
confer upon the wares an air of distinctiveness plus 
style and beauty as adornments that the buyer seeks. 


Less vibrant is the showing by John Dubuisson, of 
the Cain Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn., which appears 
on the adjoining page. Here naught save the decora- 
tives of the background tend to enliven the goods and 
to bring out their attributes. The silver coatings of 
the walls and the hanging, united with the metal and 
papier mache decoratives, however, impress the viewer 
with the quality of the offerings. In no other way is 
the style and costume propriety of the presentation 
brought out. 
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For Spring Displays — 
Timberlake Fixtures 
No. 996—Hosiery Display Stand 

eT (Left)—A popular-priced number 
which allows hosiery to hang-from 

loop at top in a fan shape, drop- 

ping down over curved bottom 

section in an attractive manner. 
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No. 1100—Hosiery or Bead Dis- 
play. New and all-purpose in 
design. Fancy cast base with 
cast ornament on upright, and 
adjustable upright. A wonderful 
value. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Manufactured Only By 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SONS, Inc. 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Member, National Display Equipment Assn. 
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Morey Enlarging Projector 
NOW! $22.00 Complete 


Except Lamps 
SOLD NATIONALLY 


This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 
illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 

Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 
8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments. 


Morey Decorative Studios 
107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Electric Turntables 
Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 





ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 


CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 


2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE | 
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“Stylist” Issue Rests With 


“Displayman 


He Can Keep Control of Style Application to 
Merchandising If He Desires, Says Richmond 
Windowman; Cooperation, Not Dependence, 
Is Proper Relation, According to Wisconsan 





“Style” is as much a sales factor in retailing 
today as durability was to a previous generation. 
That content of style and conformity with style 

~ trends stamp merchandise with the hallmarks of 
quality and build for it a prestige that enhances 
its desirability is unquestionable. 

How shall this latest outgrowth of retailing 
be handled? Is it incumbent upon the manage- 
ment to acquire expert style guidance and to 
impose the control of such a trade factor upon 
the selling and advertising divisions of store life? 
Is it possible for the windowman to personally 
assume responsibility for maintenance of style 
values? What is the proper course to follow in 
bringing out the adherence of the ware to con- 
temporary vogues? 

These are some of the questions which will be 
dwelt upon from month to month in a series of 
features written by representative displaymen. 





IRST, let me say that we would not like to set 
up our plan of window operation as in any 
sense ideal or adaptable to other stores. We 
feel that each organization must handle its 

problems as they are, of course, observing certain 
fundamental principles. That is just exactly what we 
try to do. In this age of merger, combine, syndica- 
tion, boards, sales organizations, etc., so much system 
arises that it is almost impossible for workmen to 
work, purely because they do not know to whom to 
look for authority and assistance, so that our first 
method of operation centers in saddling the display 
superintendent with authority to make, and to be re- 
sponsible for making, satisfactory displays. He does 
not have to work under the direction of, though he 
always does work in cooperation with merchandise 
managers, department buyers and stylist groups. 

The fact of the matter is, that we employ no mer- 
chandise manager in the full sense of the term, nor do 
we operate the “stylist idea” in the modern accepted 
sense. 

In our organization, the display superintendent 
must of necessity be a stylist and his information per- 
meates the whole department under his supervision 
and he is a director of certain groups in which style 
promotion is dominant. His contact is directly with 
the firm and from them orders issue as to store policy. 
His responsibility is placed by them and his responsi- 
bility is to them. Also, thus, we eliminate a number 
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of sub-directors such as are found in modern high- 
pressure organizations and which make for poor work- 
manship, especially in specialized departments that re- 
quire the ability of artists as well as workmen. 

The display superintendent at indicated seasons 
calls together all members of what are known as style 
departments and there he, with the cooperation of 
these departments, dramatizes early style predictions 
by means of living models and complete dress ensem- 
bles. We do this at least twice a year in a large way 
but keep constantly in conference in order to keep up 
with all that is new and to complete coordination of 
departments as to material, line and color. Thus we 
are not dependent upon the whim of so-called “styl- 
ist,” whose ideas may center around some peculiar 
things that appeal particularly to him or her. We 
have the benefit of group knowledge and thus act in- 
dependently of prejudice. 

Nor do we say our prayers to Paris or New York 
in the matter of style. Just today, we have received 
certain colorings which are indicated in Paris letters 
to be the latest agonies and our sixth sense, plus what 
information we have to date, tells us that they are 
impossible in our vicinity. We will verify this belief 
within the next two or three days, as we have buyers 
in the market who are running down this information. 

Incidently, I may say, we have tried everything 
tryable from time to time and have found that com- 
mon sense is the best basis upon which to build effi- 
ciency, and that too much system is often sudden 
death—R. A. LEWIS, display manager, Miller & 
Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va. 





HAVE been with the Harry S. Manchester Com- 

pany for ten years and four years out of these ten 
I have worked with a stylist. I really never expe- 
rienced any difficulties. 

I would make the departments with her and 
select the merchandise, and I cooperated with her in 
as far as selecting the merchandise but not in regard 
to the displaying in the windows. If anything she 
selected did not meet with my approval, same would 
be rejected. This is the method we use in this store. 

We are at the present time building a beautiful 
new store on the corner of Mifflin Street and Wis- 
consin Avenue, which will be one of the largest and 
most modern stores in this part of the state. The 
building will be completed about August of 1930, and 
it will contain sixteen very beautiful modern windows. 
Both the exterior and interior of the structure will 
be modern. 

The method of displaying and styling has not 
been figured out to this date, but I will try to operate 
on a somewhat similar basis to that being used at 
present—FRANK X. MARX, display manager, Harry 
S. Manchester, Inc., Madison, Wis. 





E recognize fully the importance of ensemble dis- 

plays as a means of promoting ensemble buying. 
Even though the price of a dress or “what have you” 
be $10 or under, this ensemble idea is carried out with 
the same thoroughness as though the price were much 
higher. 
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We feel the public we are catering to today is more 
interested in the names of Patou, Chanel and the other 
great couturiers than coined names of “sales” and 
“opportunities”, and that fashion and style are fore- 
most in the minds of the buying public. 

Aud, further, we believe the same principle ap- 
plies to window displays as Amos Parrish applied to 
advertising when he said: “Advertising minus fashion 
facts is liable to be minus results.” 

Therefore, we endeavor to bring out as forcefully 
as possible the fashion facts in every display, regard- 
less of price, whether the item sells for $10 or $100. 

Inasmuch as “fashion” is extensively advertised in 
every newspaper and magazine we read, the public 
knows more about style than a lot of stores realize, and 
the successful houses today are those that display, ad- 
vertise and sell fashion facts and entire ensembles.— 
EDWARD FRASER, display manager, The Union 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





will set down some of the rules that we follow in 
ensembling an afternoon outfit: 

1. In the first place, the popular colors and fabrics 
are chosen; the information as to what colors and fab- 
rics are going to be good is obtained in New York at 
the Style Clinic or through manufacturers of ready-te- 
wear and fabric houses. 

2. The coat forms the basis of color scheme and is 
selected first. 

3. The dress matches coat or is a pleasing contrast. 

4. The hat matches coat or fur trimming on coat. 

5. Shoes and handbag match each other and coat 
or trimming on coat. 

6. Hosiery, whenever possible, matches some other 
part of costume, such as bag or trimming on coat. 

7. Gloves match hosiery whenever possible. 

8. Jewelry, when colored, is worn cgntrasting as an 
accent. 

In our house furnishings department we have an 
interior decorator who helps in ensembling the proper 
setting for the home. 

The same idea is carried out in all departments when 
possible. 

It is my opinion that the modern, up-to-date mer- 
chant of today believes that style is the most important 
item in merchandise and ensembling the costume the 
best way of selling more merchandise, which is, after 
all, what the retail store is in business for—J. T. 
ERSKINE, display manager, Davidson Bros., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 





E are trimming our windows along the ensemble 

line, the same as they do in the New York stores. 
In fact, we have a coordination chart which comes to us 
each season, and which shows the correct accessories 
as sponsored by the meeting stylists of the country. 
Then, also, we have a service from Amos Parrish & 
Company, which brings our store in line with other 
leading stores in the country as being style-right. Also, 
we have meetings with our style department and adver- 
tising department, working up promotions a month in 
advance—EVERETT QUINTRELL, display man- 
ager, Elder-Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Velvet Fixtures 


FOR 














Jewelry, 
Novelties and Handbags 


LEAD IN 


ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN 
AND 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


Morel Mfg. Co., Inc. 


“The Velvet Fixture House” 
38-40 WEST 32ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 





Descriptive Catalog Upon Request 




















Modern Promotion 
Methods 


MERCHANDISE EXHIBITIONS 
FASHION AND TRADE SHOWS 
COMMERCIAL EXPOSITIONS 
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Show Case and Ledge Decoration 


How the Details of Trimming Are Handled in Two Model Institutions 
and Some of the Gains That Are Reaped 


High grade 
ledge and column 
decoration 
for a spring 
opening 
event, 


E have been in this new building a little over 
four years and we have not strayed far from 
our original policy and methods. The dis- 
play department force of four, including 

myself, are responsible for the appearance of the 
entire store. One man is designated and held respon- 
sible for the condition of the ledges in conjunction 
with his regular window work, while each department 
cares for its show cases under my supervision. They 
are expected to make regular changes in case displays 
and where these are of a seasonable nature they are 
embellished with decoratives from the display depart- 
ment. 

The display staff makes a complete change of 
ledges every week—usually on Monday—and they are 
instructed to carry out a uniform scheme, using a 
new popular color each week. No mention of the 
name of color is made as it is sometimes difficult in 
certain sections to match up merchandise. Then, the 
scheme is carried out by using floral decorations, 
covered plateaux, or in some way maintaining the 
color note and using harmonizing articles of display. 
We endeavor to use only the center portion of the 


Novel ideas in 








Myron Eberly, 
of Coyle & 
Richardson, 
Charleston, 

W. Va. 


ledge using the close unit method, facing both aisles, 
rather than a scattered panorama of articles. 

As each new season arrives, a new atmosphere is 
thrown about the store by the use of column trims. 
The effect must be different each time which necessi- 
tates our working over old decorations and trims, 
then by adding new pieces, an entirely new appear- 
ance is achieved.—R. A. CORBIN, display manager, 
Radin & Kamp, Fresno, Calif. 





STRAUSS & CO. have but recently installed the 

* modern method of case trimming, the shelf sys- 
tem now so popular. Our main floor is equipped with 
ten cases, six feet high and two and a half feet wide. 
Into each of these cases were installed three glass 
shelves, making four trims of eighteen and a half 
inches. These proved very effective in handling and 
displaying small merchandise and afforded marvelous 
selling ideas at Christmas ,time. 

After the distinct success of aforesaid cases, shelv- 
ing was installed in cases of similar proportions on 
other floors. The lighting in these cases must be in- 
tensified at the top or else lighted indirectly from the 





These 





cases amd case 





innovations are 





lighting as 

exemplified 

along Fifth 
Avenue. 





















features of the 

new Stewart & 
Co. building 

recently opened. 
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sides. The latter is probably the best, offering an even 

) distribution of lighting whereas in the former case the 
top shelf was brightly illuminated and the bottom 
shelf received very little light. 

Spotlighting unit trims on our ledges has proved 
very effective and brightens up an ordinarily drab 
spot on a selling floor. In one notable instance a trim 
of red and black neckwear was installed against a 
monumental background composed of black velvet- 
covered blocks. The effect spotlighted must have been 
worthy, for in two days the large stock on hand had 





@---2 Ballroom Show---will be held in con- 














been depleted until the trim had to be removed. Bis junction with the EASTERN DISTRICT 
was accomplished without aid of an exterior trim 0 . 
: of any kind. The background in these trims should by DisPLAY MEN'S CONVENTION at the 
re ’ all means be dark in order to bring out the brilliant 
é effect of the merchandise shown. 
" Ensemble ideas also proved popular in such cases 
as tuxedos, golf outfits, formal wear, for day or eve- 
ning, business clothes, and travel clothes and accessor- 
ies —W. M. RANSDELL, display manager, L. Strauss 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
And Jewelry Stores Can Do It Also 
Pasadena Shop Proves That Historical Theme Fits In where the display man will find all 
les, With Anniversary Promotion he | ; 
; | dadescatiba arta that was both interesting and unusual the latest tools of his craft on exhibit 
> 1S was used by the J. Herbert Hall Company, Pasadena, . « « backgrounds, figures, fixtures 
ms. Calif., in paving the way for its thirtieth anniversary celebra- , % 
ki. tion held recently. together with accessories and 
ns, The keynote of the advertising campaign which began aterials essential to the display arts 
ar- about a week in advance of the event and led to it was . 
“Yesterday and Today.” Advertisements stressing this theme 





er, linked the Pasadena of thirty years ago when the Hall busi- 
ness was founded with the magnificent city of today. An- 
other pictured the store as it was then and as it is now, while 
the still another reproduced one of the first advertisements ever 
used by the firm. Jewelry styles were pictured in a still 














s- = 
on larger advertisement as a means of emphasizing, not only 
' the increasing beauty of jewelry styles but, even more im- 
de. portant, the fact that the Hall Company is always abreast 
LSS of the times. 
alf A feature of the celebration was a number of photographs 
nd taken thirty years ago in Pasadena. These were projected 
a on a screen in one of the display windows where they at- rizes will be awarded for 
tracted large crowds for days. There was also a display 
of the jewelry fashions of the goy ’90’s in comparison with . 
lv- the styles of the present day. Many patrons loaned jewelry the photographs of window 
on for the occasion, some of the items having been purchased : . 
n- from Mr. Hall when he first entered business. displays most representative 
- The executives of this company are J. Herbert Hall, . ® 
president; Walter T. Hall, vice-president; Leslie G. Rey- of the modern designer $ 
nolds, manager of the service department, and Earle B. a ) 
Hall, advertising manager. skill. Contestants photo- 
“ADVERTISING HANDBOOK” IN SECOND EDITION graphs mead being received 
The second edition of S. Roland Hall’s, “The Advertising exposition management. 
Handbook,” $5.00, (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York) by P 3 
re now ready for distribution, is as the title implies a digest of 
le advertising in all forms brought up to date by inclusion 
¢, of material dealing with the experiences of advertisers with 


new media and the changes that time has demonstrated as 
worth consideration in control of the advertising campaign. 
d. Features of the work are the chapters devoted to radio ad- 
vertising. Window advertising is not considered as a medium 
but is lumped with counter and carton displays under the 
banner of “Dealer Aids.” The second edition is a valuable 
digest of the fundamentals of advertising theory and prac- 
tice and a guide to the student of the subject. 
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Turning Style Information Into 


“Dollars 
and (Yents 


Sales People Are the First to Be Educated on 
Changes, But Windowmen and Advertising 
Men Are All Important in Winning Public 


3y DESSIE M. BARR 
Fashion Coordination Bureau, New York 


(From an Address to the Bureau’s Spring Fashion School) 


NOTHER thing that vou should have done, 
and this gets to the promotion part of my 
talk, was to sell the idea of fashion evolution 
to your sales people. J am going to repeat 

to you now what I heard said in one of our smart dress 
departments in this country. After I came back from 
Europe in November this was said: “The reason we 
haven’t sold more dresses is because we have only had 
the longer skirt and the higher waistline, and in the 
mornings, Coming down in the street-cars and in the 
subways, we don’t see anyone wearing longer skirts.” 

Are you going to allow your sales people to think 
that the girls and women that they see coming down 
in the subways and on the street-cars in the morning 
are the ones that are setting fashion for the world? 
You should have taught them in the beginning that it 
was your Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Vanderbilt that would 
set the fashion for your community, and that you must 
cater to your Mrs. Smiths and Mrs. Jones in a modi- 
fied degree. Those girls should have been sold on the 
idea that it was fashion-right because it was presented 
by the great fashion minds of the world and accepted 
six and eight months before by the fashionable women 
of our world; that there was no other fashion, and for 
the woman who wanted to be in fashion, of course, 
she would wear that type of thing. 

They should also have been educated to the fact that 
you cannot sell the same length of skirt for every occa- 
sion, nor to every type of woman We talked it from 
one side of the country to the other that the short 
woman must wear a shorter skirt; the tall woman must 
wear a longer skirt; the sport skirt is only three to five 
inches below the knee. We have told over and over 
again that the daytime skirt for tailored wear is four 
to eight inches below the knee, according to the height 
of the woman. The dinner and evening gown is as 
long as the formal occasion demands and as short as 
the informal occasion demands. That is the way your 
people should be educated. 

When we talk about promotion—you see, I have 
begun at what, perhaps, you think is the end of the 
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trail, but it isn’t—a most important part of your pro- 
motion is with your sales people. Promotion managers, 
advertising managers, window display managers, are 
secondary, in my estimation, and it comes from prac- 
tical merchandising experience, ] assure you. I would 
rather take twenty-five sales pecple and educate them 
that this was a new article, that it was smart ,that it was 
created. by and shown by Patou, or was shown by so- 
and-so, and that the forty smart women.who live in and 
around Paris who set the fashions for the world have 
accepted this article as a new fashion, and that we have 
it in our store, and that we are going to exploit it as 
something new for our Mrs. Astors and gradually get 
it into the volume class. I would rather have that kind 
of promotion and have it thoroughly than to have my 
sales promotion manager telling all the beautiful stories 
in the papers. I would rather have it than any other 
kind—but you must have it all. 


HEN you buy a new fashion, what is the first thing 

you should do? I have just told you—sell it to 
your sales people. To me, that is the first thing you 
should do, but the next thing you should do is to sell 
it to your advertising office. Don’t walk into the adver- 
tising office with a dress and tell them, “This is a nice 
dress. It will make a nice picture.’””’ My heavens, how 
do you expect them to get any enthusiasm about it; 
how do you expect them to tell the public in words that 
it is the most wonderful thing that you ever bought in 
your life; that it interprets something that is new; that 
it interprets an idea of beauty, one that will give added 
attractiveness to the wearer ,and so on? How do you 
expect that? 

Remember, your advertising manager was not in 
the show room when the beautiful mannikin wore it 
and when the salesman told you all the story of why 
you should buy it. Go home and sell it to your adver- 
tising manager just as it was sold to you, and why you 
spent your boss’ money for it. Get his interest and co- 
operation. Get his enthusiasm, so that when he tells 
this story to the newspaper he will paint a word picture 
that will get so much attention and so much interest 
from the women who read it that they will feel com- 
pelled to come in and at least look at it. How do you 
expect women to want to come to your store to see 
something that you are presenting to them if it does not 
appeal to them as much in the newspaper as your com- 
petitors’? What reason is there for it? There is no 
reason. None! 

Next, you must sell your merchandise and the 
authenticity of it to your window display managers. 
You must have it presented in your displays attrac- 
tively and you must sell it to the different departments 
in the house in order that they will have the right acces- 
sories. I am talking now about the fundamental parts 
of fashion—dresses, coats and svits—because, after all, 
they are the things that accessories are built around. 
If you are head of any such department, you must sell 
the idea of those things to the other buyers in the house 
so that they will want to get the right kind of acces- 
sories and will want to make it look as near to a perfect 
picture in that window.as possible, sa that when the 
women pass by they will feel compelledito stop and look 
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at it and will almost be drawn into the store to see it, 
and then give you the opportunity of selling it. 

You must sell your merchandise to the entire 
organization. Whether you are buying gloves or hosiery 
or what not—it doesn’t make any difference. You can’t 
expect people to be interested and enthusiastic in “‘talk- 
ing up” merchandise that they know nothing about. 
Tust as I told you here this morning that we wanted to 
make you become acquainted and feel friendly with 
your merchandise. 


HAT is real promotion—promotional ideas. I could 
stand here and give you dozens of examples that 
we have applied in the various retail organizations that 
I have been and am now personally and directly asso- 
ciated with, but those specific things you must work 
out for yourselves. The general thought and the funda- 
mental principles back of it all are the ones that I have 
emphasized to you. Before we are through with this 
session I am going to give you some more illustrations 
of how it has actually been done during the past few 
months in some of the various stores we are working 
with closely. 

When some of the stores say to me, “Mrs. Barr, we 
haven’t gotten very far with our fashion work,” I don’t 
always get to say it, because I must be rather respectful 
at times to the senior executives of stores, but some- 
times I would like to say, “Well, I could tell vou why 
in plain English.” 

The real reason, if you will allow me to take you 
into my confidence, is because the executive himself has 
not insisted that his people must use it, and because his 
many generals in his store have not insisted that the 
people next to them must use it and must apply it. 

Take the stores over this country that are making 
great strides in merchandising today. I will take for 
example a store that we have nothing to do with, to 
show you that I am not prejudiced and think that you 
can only get it from us. J will take Lord & Taylor. 
They have a marvelous fashion staff there of many, 
many people. I will take the R. H. Macy & Company. 
They have just twenty-five people on their fashion staff 
in that store, and I think they are very good illustra- 
tions of retail organizations going ahead. I think they 
are. Macy’s enjoys the reputation of having made 
better increases and more profit than any other store in 
our country, and they have recognized the importance 
of fashion. 

I am going to beg you once more to listen, to pay 
attention with the thought and idea in your minds, 
first, “How can I apply it and turn it into dollars and 
cents?” After all is said and done, you are only worth 
to your organization what you can show in figures, in 
black and white, and not in red. 





BRAVERMAN RESIGNS POSITION 
RVING BRAVERMAN has resigned as manager of the 
New York Fixture Company, 306 Broome Street, New 


York City, effective May 1. Mr. Braverman has been identi- 


fied with the display fixture business for more than twenty 
years and is well known throughout the industry. He is 
interested in remaining in the fixture industry and is enter- 
taining several offers. 
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to** Better Cards” is added 
THE PERFECT 
PRICE-CARD FRAME! 


RIPLEX PRICE CARD FRAME combines 

the best features of all sectional frames to date 
with the patented, interchangeable price units al- 
ready made famous by the “Better Cards” System. 
In point of quality, appearance, utility, economy, 
adaptability to any store-system, and ease and 
speed of installation, we sincerely believe it has 
no equal. 


The top panel holds a printed insert . . . store- 
name, slogan or special sale announcement. In the 
center panel, a hand-lettered insert is used—up to 
four lines of description—over and over, if desired. 
And the bottom panel, by means of the “Better 
Card” units, permits a clerk to make up or change 
a price without leaving the department! 


No expensive equipment to buy. No advance 
stock of price inserts . . . no searching through files 
...no delays. Fewer requisitions to write. Fewer 
trips to card-writing department. 


Executives and Display Managers; Write for 
descriptive leaflet and full information. Special 
proposition available, if you will give data on 
your store. 








bps 


CARD DISPLAY, INCORPORATED 
Suite 1867, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Detail Counts In Showing Small Wins 
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The Decoration Is a Vital Requisite of Toilet Goods and Candies When 
Merchandised Through Drug Stores 


3y LEWIS C. BRYANT 
Display Manager, Lane Drug Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Real tree trunks 
and boughs 
lend interest 

= to this 
toulet goods 
trim. 


ETAIL counts, especially in the display of 
small wares, and the man who wants to pro- 
duce displays that will pull in business (and 
who does not?) must plan to develop the buy- 

ing urge by fidelity to the bits of decoration and em- 
bellishment, the coloring, and the arrangement of his 
accessories. 

Attractive as the packages for toiletries and candies 
may be, as sparkling as are the containers for novelties 
and sundries, there isn’t a chance in the world to fall 
back upon these attributes as the sales promotive de- 
vices of windows in which they are featured. 

In seven and a half years of display activity, during 
which I have supervised the trims of scores of windows, 
I have had these facts demonstrated to me time and 
again. Detail is the dominant factor in the drug dis- 
play. Detail is the thing that makes or breaks them. 
Detail is the element upon which success depends. 

For four years I was employed by the Liggett Drug 
Company, having charge of displays for their stores in 
Jacksonville, Live Oak, Plant City, Haines City, Tampa 
and Orlando. For the past year and a half I have been 
connected with the Lane Drug Stores, Inc., having 
direct supervision of displays for their sixteen stores 


A huge red heart 
made out of 
wallboard 
and framed 
with paper 
dotlies. 



































A Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer 


fashioned by 
Mr. Bryant 
for Lane’s. 


in Jacksonville, with a total of fiftv-two windows. I 
have also had about two years’ experience in displaying 
men’s furnishings, and am a graduate of the Koester 
School of Window Decorating. 

Everywhere I have found the same condition pre- 
vailing. Embellishment and decoration are all-impor- 
tant. In no division of retailing is the attraction device 
so vital to successful display ; in no other line of busi- 
ness is the product so utterly dependent upon the deco- 
ration for appeal. That is why I take particular pains 
to endow all of my windows with bright and alluring 
ornaments or settings. That is why J insisted that the 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer trim reproduced here should 
have real stumps and branches touched up with water 
colors. 

I recently put in a valentine candy window for the 
Russell McPhail Candy Company, also of Jacksonville, 
installing it like the foregoing display in the large win- 
dow of the Lane store in the Hotel George Washington. 
The attraction power of this installation rested, of 
course, in the over-large valentine heart, which served 
as the attention device. This accounts for the labor 
expended upon the details of this decorative. I made 
the heart in the center of the window from wallboard 





This 
“eye gripper” 
amplified a 
valentine candy 
promotion 
window. 
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and painted it with red water color. The lacy effect 
around the outside edge of the heart was obtained by 
pinning the small white lacy display doilies at regular 
intervals on the back of the heart, allowing just a small 
part of the edge to exend beyond the heart. 

I have a scrap book that I have made from pictures 
obtained from DISPLAY WORLD. Instead of try- 
ing to keep every copy of the magazine, I go through 
them and cut out the best windows and cards and paste 
them in my scrap book. These have been very valuable 
to me and have been a source of worlds of new ideas. 

I enjoy studying the window displays and cards in 
the DISPLAY WORLD and never miss a copy of it. 
The accompanying articles are always full of interest- 
ing information and have been very helpful to me. 

I have been writing show cards for the past seven 
years, also, and in my work I row use but very few 
manufactured signs. I make about 80 per cent of the 
signs used in my windows. 





ONLI-WA CELEBRATES 17TH ANNIVERSARY 

Growth of the Onli-Wa Fixture Company, Dayton, Ohio, to 
the largest factory in America devoted exclusively to manu- 
facture of wood window display fixtures, is brought to mind 
by the company’s seventeenth anniversary. “Jack” De Weese’s 
friends remember how humbly he began operations with a 
tie holder at the time of the disastrous flood in 1913. They 
recall how he built up his institution piece by piece—slowly, 
but always steadily and constructively. They recall how a 
devastating fire gutted his plant four or five years ago, driv- 
ing him out and forcing him to seek new quarters and re- 
plenish his stocks immediately. 

No doubt it was that appalling fire which compelled 
“Jack” to transfer his activities to a beautiful, commodious 
new plant. “Business this year is great,’ said Jack the other 
day. “After a splendid 1929—the best year in our history— 
we are going ahead in 1930, and not only going ahead, but 
at a fast pace. We have shipped more merchandise during 
January and February than ever before, and have more orders 
on our books than at any previous time in our history. Right 
now we are bringing out our new Catalog 16, which we know 
will produce thousands of dollars’ of immediate business for 
at-once delivery so that retail stores will be able to cash 
in on the Easter selling.” 





LONGENBAUGH ENJOYS WESTERN TRIP 

“This trip has been great,” says Charles S. Longenbaugh, 
recently display manager for the Globe Department Store, 
Waukegan, IIl., and for the last sixty days sojourning in 
the southwest on a motor trip. “I’ve enjoyed every minute 
of the drive from Waukegan down through the south and 
west in a variety of both climate and roads. I left Chicago 
in a heavy sleet, so bad it made driving very difficult and dan- 
gerous, but after getting farther south it turned to rain and 
flood stages in the Mississippi Valley. Some roads in that 
section were impossible to get through, and many detours 
resulted. But from Texas on to the Rio Grande, and from 
there to Phoenix, both the weather and roads were wonderful. 

“I have found business conditions in the south and south- 
west to be better than around Chicago. It seems the de- 
pression in that section of the country has not effected the 
west so far. I have never seen more beautiful stores than in 
Dallas. The Titche-Goettinger store, which I had the pleas- 
ure to inspect from roof to basement, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Salstead, display manager, is the most beautiful depart- 
ment store the writer has ever been in. It is done in modified 
modern art and to try to expiain it is useless—everything 
harmonizes even to the smallest detail work. The Neiman- 
Marcus Company, Dallas, is just as beautiful as the above 
mentioned, but of a different type; this store is more of the 
special shop type, and very exclusive, all in modern design of 
architecture.” 
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ATTRACTIVE 
DRAPES 


Pt MAHARAM FABRICS, made 
in our own mills, are unusual- 
ly beautiful and distinctively 
original in design. 


Send for Samples 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


NEW YORK 107 West 48th St. 
CHICAGO 6 East Lake St. 
LOS ANGELES 656 South Los Angeles St. 























The International MOTOR SAW 


makes it a simple matter to build 
easily and quickly your own display 
fixtures, easels, supports, shelves, 
figures and backgrounds, for tem- 
porary or permanent use, from fibre, 
wallboard or lumber. Make what 
you want when you want it, as you 
want it. This saw will cut rapidly 
through two-inch pine lumber or 5 to 
» 7 thicknesses of wallboard. The very 
machine you’ve been looking for. 
Write for particulars 


The International Stamping Company 
Dept. B 
400 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill 




















VALANCES 


of Modernistic Effects Mounted on Process Board 

- GOLDBERG MFG CoO. 
We furnish. Valances all over the world. Letus help you on that problem. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 














UNITED DISPLAY SERVICE, INC. 


440 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Modern Window Display Service 


Mechanical 
Displays 


Screens 
Backgrounds 


Miniature 
Modeis 
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An Animated Display 


Will change hard times to good 
times and put real cash in the till 


CHARACTER DISPLAY CO. 


3249 N. HERNDON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy the | 
Modern Way- 














Distinctive | Miracle Fabrics Co. 
Display 
FABRICS 


New York City 
“Mill Center for 
Display Fabrics” 

Write for Samples | 


DIRECT! 
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Window Advertising, Inc. 
Holds Installers’ 


onvention 


Second Annual Gathering of Service Men 
Handling Placement of Agency's Accounts 
Convenes at French Lick 


HE second annual convention of the repre- 
sentatives of Window Advertising, Inc., was 
~ held at the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick Springs, Ind., on February 24, 

25 and 26, 1930. 

There was a very good attendance, all the principal 
representatives being present, with the exception of 
three, who were kept away on account of illness and 
other unavoidable reasons. 

The entire three days’ time was spent in a dis- 
cussion of ways and means of betterment for installa- 
tion work, and other problems relating to the industry. 

On Monday afternoon a very helpful discussion 
was had on the actual “Cost of Installing Windows.” 
The discussion was led by Paul C. Davison of Lincoln, 
Neb., and interest was shown in the data submitted by 
several leading representatives, which showed that 
various items of expense of installation differed in 
many parts of the country. The group was unani- 
mous in its desire to adopt uniform cost accounting 
systems. 

On Tuesday, a forum was held, including a dis- 
cussion on “How to Handle Complaints Successfully,” 
which was led by Melvin Myers of Louisville, Ky.; 
and another talk on the “Why and How of Checking 
Windows,” led by R. V. Wayne of Detroit, Mich. 
Walter G. Vosler of Cincinnati, Ohio, led a discussion 
on “How to Cooperate Successfully With Advertisers’ 
Representatives.” “The Sales Outlook for 1930” was 

discussed by Leslie H. Coloney, sales manager of 
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these meetings 
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Window Advertising, Inc. On Wednesday morning 
an open forum on “Business Methods and Office 
Routine,” was conducted by E. D. Partridge, treasurer 
of Window Advertising, Inc. 

The cooperative committee created at the last con- 
vention was continued, and its powers and duties more 
clearly defined. The following were elected as mem- 
bers of this committee for 1930: Sol Fisher, of the 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago, chairman; Melvin 
Myers, of the Myers Display Service, Louisville, sec- 
retary, and R. V. Wayne, of the Detroit Window Dis- 
play Service, Detroit, treasurer. Other members are 
Walter G. Vosler, of the Cincinnati Display Service, 
Cincinnati, and Frederick L. Wertz, of Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc., New York City. 


HE committee was authorized to employ an expert 

cost accountant to devise cost accounting methods 
for the representatives of Window Advertising, Inc., 
to the end that each local service may have definite 
methods of finding costs for installation work, and a 
definite method for a weekly cost sheet that will show 
the owner of the business each Monday morning just 
how much money he made or lost the preceding week. 

The committee was also authorized to investigate 
and recommend the best methods of bookkeeping and 
accounting, and to compile data on costs throughout 
all territories. 

After some discussion it was decided that all repre- 
sentatives should buy crepe paper for all their needs 
through Window Advertising, Inc. By placing this 
large purchasing power in one point, it is thought that 
better service and better prices may be secured, par- 
ticularly for the smaller installers. This plan is to be 
put into effect as soon as practicable. 

A proposal was presented whereby each of the 
representatives will be able to acquire a stock interest 
in Window Advertising, Inc., in exchange for certain 
stock interests in the business of each local representa- 
tive. The proposal was accepted by those present, 
with the recommendation that details be worked out 
just as soon as possible, and submitted to all repre- 
sentatives under contract. 

On Monday evening, February 24, a banquet was 
(Continued on page 69) 
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cv, WORKABLE cut-out display letter! | 
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Dis- PIN-ON CUT-OUTS have instantly won white) Gum they may be strikingly col- 

S$ are the hearts of Executives and Display Man- ored, again and again, with water-color or 

‘vice, agers the country over. They combine the tempora. Their usefulness is limited only 

Ad- eye-range and “arresting” value of three- by the ingenuity of the user. They con- 

dimension letters and numerals with a pat- tribute an air of “finish” to the most elabo- 
ented pin-device that permits placing them rate display. They add the priceless element 

‘pert promptly on any surface, in any position, of words without obstructing the view. 

hods without damage to fixtures or settings... 

Inc., adding tremendously to their utility with- Display Managers: Send for four page leaflet, 
inite out @hdi@deal cont. giving information on faces, sizes, pin-positions, 


and use of the high-speed “stripping” which are 
a In figured Gum, they show a surface of PIN-ON’S distinctive features, peice, etc. You'll 
dest rich, grained wood. In Natural (ivory- want to have it in your files. 
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~ PA SQUARE DEAL---Buy Fixtures at Lowest Prices 
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est i Chain Stores are now the recipients of 
ain special discounts from manufacturers. f 
'ta- We, as manufacturers, can not see the 
nt, justice of making the local merchants’ 
nei lot any harder by this procedure. We 
vn now offer our fixtures to any store at 
chain store prices. Catalogs and dis- 
counts will be gladly sent to all mer- | 
oe ra ————— 
bass rn * _ chants writing for them. 7 
( : Some Specials at Net Prices — 
\ | / No. 582—Bolt Holders, 11 in. high, % in. stock, No. 582 
~ Gun Metal . ; .$3.00 doz. 





No. 320—Card Stalin: § in. 1s Saal 7x11 frame, 
12, 15, 18 in. high, Gun Metal... ..$12.00 doz. 


if No. 324—Rubber Covered Easels, 4y, in. high, 








>, Qos Wide ...%... ...... $1.00 doz. 

— No. M225S—Duplex Shee Stand, Exten- 

OO | en Pe ae) CS 

No. M201—Hosiery Stand, Non-Exten- 

M468 M201 M2255 7) ere ewer 


No. M468—Hat. Stand, Extension, 
$6.00 each 


A beautiful line of modernistic metal stands for any display, in silver and gold 
finish, is now under way. Write us for full information and prices. 


CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & DISPLAY | hes 
FIXTURE WORKS bse | 


236 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Plans Rushed to Completion for 
Easterners’ 


(?onvention 


Booth Space Selling Fast and Missionaries Go 
Afield to Drum Up Big Attendance 


3y VICTOR W. SEBASTIAN 
Secretary, New York Metropolitan Display 
se Men’s Club 


ONVENTION plans for the Eastern District 
Display Managers’ Meeting at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, grand ball room, June 9, 10, 11 and 
12, are going ahead with extraordinary 

velocity. 

That the entire eastern district is virtually on its 
toes to back up this big event is evidenced by the raft 
of correspondence and telegrams coming in for the 
reservation of exhibition space. 

At this early writing over 50 per cent of the avail- 
able exposition space has been allotted and may thus 
cause it to be necessary to lease the adjoining small 
ballroom and adjacent alcoves and mezzanine space. 

This convention is not intended to rival, compete 
with, or conflict with any other meeting, but has been 
built up by a natural, spontaneous demand by the 
eastern display men and display interests. Not since 
1915, or fifteen years ago has such an opportunity 
been available. 

Clay Chambers, the newly elected president of the 
Washington, D. C., Display Men’s Club, who was 
in town recently to attend the annual ball of the New 
York club, brought the full personal support of their 
organization. 

William G. Bill, display manager of Hecht & Co., 
New York, and also vice-president of the New York 
club, recently made a through trip to Washington, 
D. C., Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., besides 
intermediate towns and was assured of splendid co- 
operation on all of his calls. 


COMPREHENSIVE direct-mail campaign has 
been instituted which will reach not only all ac- 
tive display. men in the Eastern and New England 
District, but leading merchants &’nd merchandising 
managers as well. Twenty-five thousand embossed 
stickers have been ordered for use on all outgoing 
mail by the leading fixture and display arts firms. 
Every conceivable cooperation is being accorded 
this event by the strongest interests of New York 
City as represented by the Merchants’ Association of 
New York and its convention director, John R. Young. 
A special organization specializing on the capable 
management of conventions has been engaged which 
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fully assures the exhibitor and attendant that every 
want and requirement will be fulfilled right to the 
last detail. 

This large staff is placing a powerful publicity 
and advertising campaign that is aimed to put the 
display profession on the front pages of America. 


XHIBITORS are vying with one another to bring 

out their richest and finest display modes that will 

mean a veritable feast of merchandising appeals to the 
delegate in search of sales-winning ideas. 

The convention committee is working day and 
night to put this stellar event across and wholesome 
rewards from these endeavors are rapidly being 
shown. At the recent meeting it was decided to term 
the meeting the 1930 Display Arts and Fixture Ex- 
position, coupled with the Eastern District Display 
Men’s Convention, thus epitomizing the aims and pur- 
poses of the meeting. 

Realizing fully that the crux and importance of 
any convention is a large and generous attendance 
from the ranks of the profession, not a single stone 
will be left unturned to accomplish this result. 

Prominent exponents of the art of draping which 
embrace and envisage modernistic aspects have readily 
consented to lend their cooperation for demonstrations 
during the convention. Various contests for the dis- 
play man both by actual demonstration and by photo- 
graphs are being worked out and more details on this 
will be released later by the convention committee. 

Convention Chairman J. Graham Waters, who is 
also president of the New York Metropolitan Display 
Men’s Club and one of the prime movers for the 1930 
Eastern Convention, stated in an interview that the 
event was the realization of his dreams and arduous 
work extending over a period of three years of fidelity 
to the project. 


E states that the art of modern display for at- 

tracting sales is in no sense sectional to any part 
of the United States and that in his countless contacts 
with display men in all ranks and branches of the 
profession he discerns an absolute need for new ideas, 
contacting with their conferees, and information on 
the trends of the present and future. All these, he 
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Floor plan of the exposition hall at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
where sessions will be held. 
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states, are gained at a convention. In his various in- 
terviews he has ascertained that many local display 
men find it impossible to make long overland journeys 
to acquire this needed educational advantage, except 


in the few isolated cases of the larger display man-' 


agers who have in a sense already “arrived” in their 
profession. 

With success in the first event gained, and with all 
other interests in accord, it is thus planned to make 
the exposition an annual feature of the east. Shortly 
after the close of the 1930 event, plans will be started 
for 1931, thus eliminating the long six months’ wait 
and doubt as to locations of annual meetings—that 
has been the vogue. 

Personalities and personal aggrandizement are also 
being suppressed, the major objects in view being the 
general advancement of the profession, better appre- 
ciation of the display manager and broad dissemina- 
tion of ideas of the day. 





A Pair of Spring Backgrounds 


(Continued from page 39) 

The lower steps and the base of the design are in 
lavender and purple, while the lower center triangles 
are set out to give depth to the setting. 

For Easter showings of jewelry we have prepared 
another setting that makes use of Easter symbols. 
Lily posts are cutouts made with fabric backing in 
purple and lights in the rear of the posts. The centers 
of the posts are cutout lilies in natural colors. 

The center background circle is to be in buff with 
the figure a cutout in natural colors. Jewelry can be 
used on the figure as shown. The hand is extended an 
inch in front of the head to give relief. 

The circle in front of the figure bears a cutout 
“bunny” in natural colors. The circle is in pale laven- 
der and is placed about two inches in front of the 
figure. 

The caption “Easter” is made up of cutout letters 
on a circle in front of the lavender circle and is also 
set out. The lettering is in deep purple. “Jewelry” 
is executed in the same manner as “Easter,” but the 
circle is deeper lavender. The lower circle is in pur- 
ple and the outside circles are in lavender and purple. 
If these directions are carefully followed a striking 
setting will be obtained. 





U. S. CHAMBER ISSUES ADVERTISING HANDBOOK 

“Small Store Advertising,’ described as “a handbook for 
the retail merchant,” is being distributed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States as a service to the thousands 
of small stores whose proprietors need coaching in adver- 
tising fundamentals. The part which windows p!ay in store 
life is conceded in the opening paragraph, which declares: 
“The man who operates a store with clean and well lighted 
interior and well-dressed windows ... is advertising.” This 
is very obvious, but yet quite startling to a great many 
accustomed to considering advertising as a printed statement. 
Windows are again called to attention in two chapters, the 
first dealing with the underlying principles of display and 
the second revealing plans for windows suited to specific oc- 
casions. 

Dealers will find the pamphlet terse, easy to read, and 
thoroughly sound in development and theory. Copies may 
be obtained by addressing E. L. Borden, manager, Domestic 
Distribution Department, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
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Build Sales With More 
Effective Window Display 


These two books contain a wealth of profit-boosting 
knacks and tested methods for making 
windows attract and sell. 












No matter 
what you are 
selling, window 
display—correctly 
used—will help you 


PRINCIPLES 
to sell more. This 


OF Z practical book tells you 


WINDOW yf}. 
nm! Principles of 
- Window Display 


By JAMES H. PICKEN 


Lecturer in Advertising, School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University. 


436 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $3.00 


This book contains the demonstrated ideas and proven plans 
originated by master window dressers the country over. The 
material is presented in a clear, concise form. You are instructed 
in the selection and arrangement of merchandise; how to construct 
backgrounds, feature colors, attract attention, arouse interest and 
draw trade. This volume will enable you to turn ‘your window 
space into an active, profit-contributing part of your business. 


This is a complete and practical 
working manual of window display 
advertising for window dressers. 
dispiay managers, retail merchants 
and students of display work. 


Handbook of 
Window Display 


By William Nelson Taft 
Editor, Retail Ledger 


428 pages, 5x8, illustrated, $5.00 


This is literally an encyclopedia 
of window display ideas, plans and 
working methods—every one _ of 

which has been successfully tried DISPLAY 
out by well known retail stores in 
all parts of the country. The book — 
covers such topics as arrangement, TART 

use of light, color and motion; ex- § 

hibition of price tags and hundreds > ee 
of pointers for putting effective | 
salesmanship in windows. 


Examine These Books for 10 Days FREE y 











See either or both of these valuable books for 10 days without cost 
or obligation. Put them to actual working test before you decide 
whether you will buy them. 





McGRAW-HILL 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Please send me for 10 days’ free examination the books I have 
checked. 
[ ] Picken’s PRINCIPLES OF WINDOW DISPLAY, $3.00. 
[] Taft’s HANDBOOK OF WINDOW DISPLAY, $5.00. 

I agree to remit for the books or return them postpaid within 
10 days of receipt. 
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A pretty rustic setting for the style show executed 
' by the firm’s display department. 
IGNS of spring greeted the customers as they 
entered the wholesale store of Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., Chicago, on the morning of 


February 3. Moyne ©. Hoge, display man- 


ager, and his first assistant, George D. Thomas, work- 





“The Pied Piper of Babyland”—a practical adaptation of the celebrated legend to the needs of the 
infants’ department. 


ing in conjunction with R. J. Thain, advertising man- 
ager, and P. W. Kunning, trade promotion manager, 
had spent many days planning decorations and displays 
for this event. 

Customers were greeted at the door by a large 
wallboard cutout of a pot of brilliant red tulips, on 
which was the announcement of the time and place of 
the showing of the latest in spring styles. Beautiful 
posters, also bearing the potted tulips, lined the aisle 
leading to the elevators. Potted tulips, placed at inter- 
vals along the aisle, added much gayety in color. On 
the main floor was constructed a flower stall, over which 
hung a swinging sign directing buyers to the sales de- 
partment of the “Old Flower Shop” on the sixth floor. 


The ready-to-wear department, on the fifth floor, 
was decorated with smilax, palms and ferns. The 
merchandise posters on this floor were painted in two 
shades of green on a light yellow background. 

In the children’s department was a clever showing 
of “Little Colonel” playsuits. <A flight of six steps, 
each rising eighteen inches and with an eight-inch tread, 
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Tulips, Smilax and Ferns Gild 


Carson Opening 


Giant Chicago Wholesale House Turns Show- 
rooms Into Panorama of Spring As Season Is 
Launched 


was the background for about sixty wash suits, varying 
in size from one to ten years old. These suits stood 
out in life-like relief against the black with which the 
steps were covered. 

The infants’ wear departmert had a “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” display, which attracted much attention. In 
the foreground of a winding road stood the Pied Piper. 
At his heels and along the winding road came. “little 
tots, tripping and skipping.” At the far end of the 
road stood the village of Hamelin. The Piper, village 
and runway were cut out of wallboard and painted by 
John Given, of the sign department. The runway was 
elevated to the height of eighteen inches. Brown cam- 


bric was tacked to the edge of the runway and dropped 
to the floor; dropping in folds, it gave the impression 
of an embankment. 





Demonstrating just what a “deal” on children’s clothes 
contains—another striking interior display. 
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Display Overhead Kept Down By 
Decorative Papers 


Greatly Increased Frequency of Trimming 
Brings Them Into Greater Favor 


By LOUIS SCHULMAN 


Louis Schulman Co., New York 


ORE and more it has become necessary for the 

retailer to increase the number of changes which 
he makes in his window fittings. Where formerly it 
had been the rule to make one or two, or perhaps three, 
changes in backgrounds annually, it has now become a 
habit to change them a great many more times. The 
knowledge that a well-displayed article is half sold 
holds good almost to the same extent as the old adage 
that “Well bought is half sold.” and it is universally 
admitted that merchandise well displayed and well 
shown is ten times more likely to be sold quickly than 
even the best goods poorly displayed. 

In order to meet this ever-increasing demand for 
frequent changes in windows in order to attract the 
public, the small retailer has found himself facing 
heavy expense when using cloth, artificial leather or 
other materials of this caliber. Where the cost of dis- 
play merchandise runs into several dollars per yard, it 
‘s easily seen that the cost of trimming a window with 
materials of such character five or six times a year 
means a substantial increase in the store’s overhead. 
It is for this reason that our organization is continually 
bringing out papers surpassing the expensive patterns 
in the textile field so as to make it possible for the 
tetailer to make display settings equal in richness to 
those decorated with plush and fabrics, but at a frac- 
tion of the cost of either. 

It can be readily seen that where the cost of trim- 
ming with cloth may run as high as $50 to $75 for each 
trimming, repeated three times a year totaling $200, 
practically the same effects can be produced with papers 
at a fraction of this figure. This enables the retailer 
to obtain five or six background trims a year out of the 
same appropriation and leave a considerable part of it 
for savings. 

In cases where a large amount of money and effort 
have been spent in producing backgrounds of fancy 
Circassian walnut or mahogany, it has been proved that 
the very richness of the settings impairs the power of 
the displays. The indestructible changelessness of the 
backgrounds gives them a monotonous appearance 
which is only partially overcome by the use of draperies. 
Consequently, the quick changes made possible by the 
use of fine papers, together with their comparative 
cheapness have resulted in a growing demand for them. 
It was a realization of this trend which caused us 
to take over the papers department of the Doty & Scrim- 
geour Sales Company when that organization quit busi- 
ness. Following the lead established by them, we are 
continually turning out papers of arresting attractive- 


ness. 
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Keeposted 


On Watson’s Display Supplies 


Every up-to-date show card writer and displayman wants 
to know about the new developments that will help turn 
out better work more quickly. They want to know 
where to buy quality supplies most economically. We 
will keep you posted! Send for our new complete cata- 
log No. 50. 


Process Stencil Colors 


Ground extra fine and will go through finest mesh 
bolting cloth. Put up in 1 and 5 Ib., 12% or 25 Ib. cans. 
Color card free on request. 








No. Per Ib. No. Per lb. 
85 Outdoor white......... $0.31 42 Lemon yellow.......... 30 
Si Hody  Witte......cccecs.s 31 41 Prussian blue .......... 41 
BCL 33 54 Brilliant orange........ 37 
54 Unfading red .......... 35 25 Ultramarine blue....... 45 
44 Penn vermilion......... am 43 Cemaom fake........... 61 
6£ Medium green.......... 30 61 Medium yellow......... 30 
Process Stencil 
Sensitizer 


Birs Birtex sensitizer provides a better 
method for making process stencils. 
Fine detail work easily done. A very 
tough, rubber-like gum put up in 
cakes and sealed in tin cans. 
Can of 8 cakes & 16 capsules. .$5.00 
Can of 3 cakes & 6 capsules.. 2.50 
Send for descriptive pamphlet 
Prices are net F.O. B. Chicago 


Geo. E. Watson Co. 


“The Paint People” 


i r r 
WriteforOur 6. w. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 





New Catalog 
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Enequalled for 
efficiency. 
Prices on 
request 


SIGNS THAT SELL 


HEZ’s the new airpainting unit that is doing sign 
and display work that sells. It doesn’t cost much, 
and you just plug in on your electric light circuit and 
go to work. With it you can produce the most attractive 
signs and displays, quickly, easily, and at low cost. 
This unit is compact, fully protected, non-clogging, and 
capable of paying for itself in a very short time. It’s a 
profit maker. 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FREE and No Obligation 


easels Hirbrush bo 


1902 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 





New York St. Louis 

Philadelphia Kansas City 

Pittsburgh Minneapolis 

Cleveland Denver 

Detroit Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Hughes-Owens Co., Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 
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~ Young “Mr. Stepping Ahead” and his motive power 
—a scene from the 1930 National Lamp Works 
merchandising skit. 


HERE emanates all that is newest and most 
breath-taking in the 1930 merchandising show 
prepared by the Naticnal Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company to show sales 

divisions and other organizations within the industry 
what advertising and sales aids have been built around 
General Electric Mazda lamps for 1930. 

Each year it is the custom of this organization to 
present its advertising and promotional tctivities to its 
salesmen with some sort of merchandising show. But 
there was never a show like the 1930 “Step Ahead” 
merchandising presentation. 

Colorama, which is at just that point in its rush to 
fame at which nearly every one has heard of it but few 
know what it is, is the breath-taking climax to the show. 
The photo-electric cell, the new incandescent sunlamp, 
a phosphorescent bathing suit, and a breakdown stage 
in the most modern mode are some of the features that 
help build up the Colorama climax. 

Suppose you are in attendance at a presentation of 
the 1930 skit. While you are waiting for the show to 
commence, take a look at the stage setting. The stage 
framework is of wood, covered with dark gray and 
light gray felt. The stage itself is divided into three 
booths, whose fronts are curtained in black and gray. 
A system of portable footlights is flashed on. On with 
the show. 

First comes a prologue built around the “Step 
Ahead’ ’slogan of the National Lamp Works for 1930. 
Next comes the showing, by projection from the rear, 
of slides illustrating exemplary commercial, industrial 
and public building lighting installations. H.H. Green, 
advertising manager of the National Lamp Works, 
follows this with a presentation of the evils of under- 
voltage wiring, illustrating his points with authentic 
charts. 

Then comes the sunlamp presentation. First you 
see a pallid young man with one foot in a grave with 
a cardboard tombstone, who confesses, when questioned, 
that he is in that condition through lack of the benefits 
of sunshine. This is one booth of the stage. Then in 
the opposite wing the same young man sits on top of a 
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Scanning the Field of 


National 


“Advertising 


How the National Lamp Works Carries Its 
Sales Message to Gatherings of Regional 
Representatives 


By D. W. KOPPES 
National Lamp Works, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


cardboard world, in radiant health and testifies that the 
sunlamp has done it. 

Then, to the strains of phonograph music started by 
holding a lighted candle in front of a photo-electric 
cell, a girl in a phosphorescent bathing suit comes out 
and basks under the sunlamp’s rays. When a purple 
quartz lens is put over the lamp the suit becomes beau- 
tifully opalescent and the exposed parts of the girl a 
deep tan. 

Then comes a talk on certain lamps featured in 








4. fxs r 
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A poster depicting disaster when brake bands fail; 
this is the “heart” of the window trim sponsored by 
“Raybestos,” Bridgeport, Conn. 


1930 advertising, and a graphic presentation, with many 
properties, of the 1930 advertising itself. 

A portrayal of poor and good merchandising fol- 
iows. Shabby means and methods and lack of dealer 
courtesy and enterprise are displaced by the lamp 
counter and the new “Step Ahead” merchandiser. 

The final touch is given the presentation when the 
lights in the house go out and three-dimension lighting 
—Colorama—is demonstrated in a three-section hood 
above the small stage. Beautiful colors in myriad 
patterns work out their mobile destinies to the accom- 
paniment of soft music started again by the photo- 
electric cell attachment. 

The show ends with an epilogue and the explosion 
cf aconfetti bomb. Thus the 1930 merchandising show 
of the National Lamp Works. 
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Three-dimension lighting apparatus in the hood over 
the stage provides glamor for National Lamp shows. 





LTHOUGH the five thousand dollar contest, which the 

Julius Kayser & Co. is sponsoring for the best newspaper 
advertisements featuring Kayser silk hosiery has only re- 
cently been launched, Miss Grace Walton, advertising man- 
ager of that company, reports numerous and enthusiastic 
entries from practically every state in the union. Advertising 
managers and copywriters of prominent department stores 
and small specialty shops all over the country are vying 
with each other in friendly rivalry for a share of the nine 
cash prizes which range from $100 to $1,500. 


“We have been gratified with the unusually widespread 
interest that the Kayser newspaper ad-writing contest !s 
arousing among our retailers and the advertising profession,” 
Miss Walton said. “Even before the contest was officially 
inaugurated March 1, we received numerous orders for the 
Kayser name-plates required in the entry advertisements. 
This is the first contest of its kind, and from present indi- 
cations bids fair to far exceed in interest and competition 
the window display contest which we so successfully spon- 
sored last year.” 


According to the rules of the contest, contestants must 
forward their names and those of their stores to Julius 
Kayser & Co. between March 1 and May 1 of this year. As 
many advertisements as desired may be entered, but all 
entries must be in the hands of Julius Kayser & Co. by 
May 1. 


The board of judges, comprised of some of the most out- 
standing and prominent advertising executives in the country, 
has been completed and will be made public shortly, accord- 
ing to Miss Walton. Advertisements will be judged on the 
basis of artistic merit and selling appeal. All advertisements 
must incorporate the Kayser name-plate, and must have been 
published in the newspapers some time during the term of 
the contest. Entries may include ads as part of a chain 
store advertisement as well as those run separately. 


Prize awards have been divided into three classes. The 
first includes advertisements up to one-eighth-page size for 
individual prizes of $500, $200 and $100. The second for 
advertisements one-eighth to one-quarter-page size for in- 
dividual prizes of $1,000, $500 and $150. The third is for 
advertisements from one-quarter-page size and up for in- 
dividual prizes of $1,500, $750 and $300. 


The prizes will be awarded to the winning stores and may, 
at their own option, be given by them to the advertising 
manager, copywriter, hosiery buyer, the employees’ fund 
or to a local charity, as individual policy may dictate. Miss 
Walton anticipates that the contest will bring to light some 
interesting and noteworthy examples of present-day adver- 
tising skill. 
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EM BOSOGRAF 
SUPERIOR 


Sign Writer Admits 


“Having been in the sign, show card and 
Ulustrating branch of our business for 
twenty-five years, and during quite some 
of that time been ‘panning’ the Emboso- 
graf, with no appreciable results, I have 
come to the conclusion that I should 
modernize and accept it as an established 
fact. It surely has a very active place in 
modern business.” 


Progressive manufacturers and retailers 
are modernizing their sales appeal with 
the Embosograf. The increased sales 
created by the consistent use of the at- 
tractive, colorful display cards made by 
unskilled labor on this ingenious machine 
appeals to them instantly—especially as 
these distinctive cards may be produced 
at one-third the cost of ordinary cards. 


EMBOSOGRAF CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 38-44 W. 21st ST., NEW YORK 





EMBOSOGRAF 


Embosograf Corpora- Name of Person. ...::.....-.. 6. sadudaterans's 
tion of America, anes Held 
38-44 West 2ist St., ORME SO a heck dd ogc tea, dass lan neees daxe 
New York City. ee on en ee PT eee aoe 


Send me complete Wadticee6 UusiesGes «oo c5.0s escent ee cess 
information regarding 
the Embosograf. Sn ee oe | es Statens. 2. 
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DisPlay Worlad 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING .MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. C. MENEFEE, President 


C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 
OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 


Keep the Nothing marks the degeneration of a vigor- 
Banner _ ous organization more surely than the pass- 
Afloat ing of discipline and the readiness of con- 

stituent groups to assert their independence. 
Such conditions do not arise when an organization is 
functioning under strong leadership. 

And leadership is imperative in almost all move- 
ments in industrial and commercial circles. It may be 
unjust and it may be dictatorial, but as long as it is 
firm and certain confidence is assured and order exists. 

Never was the need for a firm hand at the helm 
more apparent in the American display movement than 
now. A small group of central western windowmen 
have for years kept the flag of displaydom afloat, gath- 
ering around it friendly recruits from the east and 
south, and even of the far west. Out of their ranks 
came a coterie of men who for two decades dominated 
their association, ruling with iron hands and beating 
down all semblance of opposition. Time brought a 
revolution and the entry of a new order. The I. A. 
D. M., under Stensgaard leadership, reached its zenith 
in importance and craft support. 

But the fine enthusiasm which marked the “little 
giant’s” first administration receded rapidly during the 
second year, and by the conclusion of his control had 
almost disappeared. President Everetts took control 
of an empty shell, and an empty shell it has remained. 

Now on three fronts rival groups nominally related 
to the I. A. D. M. have set up establishments and are 
vying with the parent body for dominance. Perhaps 
the field is great enough to make all successful; the 
course of the next three months will determine the 
matter. Perhaps a large number of regional meetings 
is what is essential to evolution of a strong national 
movement ; again, time must provide the verdict. 

However and whatever the outcome, no one can 
deny the ripeness of the moment for emergence of a 
leader who can and will rise to the task of banding 
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windowmen into a body that can serve them adequately. 

The day for craft instruction and _ stimulation 
through conventions lies far in the past. This respon- 
sibility has long since been taken over by the publica- 
tions serving the profession. The place and province 
of the convention is to reveal the latest innovations in 
decoration and to inculcate in the visitors a craft pride 
that will further their progress collectively and indi- 
vidually. 

If, out of the present welter, a group of men may 
rise who can match craft interest in moderate measure 
with the opportunities of the situation, inestimable 
service will be rendered to a valuable, but inadequately 
appreciated, element of today’s commercialism. 





Make the Now and then a disgruntled subscriber 
Idea writes that DISPLAY WORLD does not 
Your Own give enough space to the branch of retail- 

ing in which he is engaged. Always the 
answer to such complaint is that the majority of 
schemes developed in one field can be adapted to another 
and that upon the subscriber depends the measure of 
benefit he will derive from the publication. 


How fair a statement of fact this is is demon- 
strated with unfailing regularity. And here is an 
instance from the day’s correspondence. It’s an episode 
from the work of R. H. Kello, rapidly attaining dis- 
tinction as a drug displayman in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
It’s one of the most forceful extmples of what can be 
done by adaptation that have been noted. ~ 


A year ago the great New York department stores 
awoke to the need for better display of gift articles 
during the Christmas period. Their response to this 
issue was the creation of shelving that turned windows 
into catalogues of the gift stocks. Each item had its 
place, and the number of pieces shown was legion. 
Shelves were gaily decorated, rendering the windows 
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appealing from a color standpoint and exceptionally 
strong in their merchandising qualities. 

There’s a mighty chasm between the Gotham insti- 
tutions and Muskogee drug stores—so great a gap that 
the average window trimmer would not attempt to 
bridge it. But not so with Kello. The value of the 
idea was too clear to permit a difference in degree to 
frighten him. When the next Christmas period came 
around he met the issue “head on.” His windows at 
the Drugry blossomed out in shelving made of wood 
painted gold and backed with wallboard stained black. 
For three weeks the shelves were in the windows and 
were trimmed afresh and brightened with a new show 
card each five days. 

What were the results? Let Kello answer. “These 
windows produced more sales that could be traced 
directly to the windows than any gift trims that I have 
yet built for this store,” he declares. 

Here is a ringing challenge to the man who says, 
“You don’t give me enough material suitable to my 
field.’ It is a challenge to plumb the depths of his 
originality and his alertness. Anyone can imitate, but 
it takes a live-wire to sense the value of an idea that 
has not yet been applied to his own problems. When 
he can glimpse its possibilities it is pretty sure that he'll 
make the venture a success. For those who have the 
keenness of perception to appreciate an idea usually 
possess the punch to make it produce. 





The Case Every day sees increased interest in the 
for Interior interior display as a sales intensifier. Not 
Displays only is there growing interest in more 
effective handling of ledges and cases, 
but a marked trend toward spectacular inside trims has 
been noted. Particularly is this true in departments 
handling merchandise for purely cultural or decorative 
purposes. Thus a “model home” in a furniture depart- 
ment provides an extraordinarily satisfactory means of 
demonstrating how furniture units, draperies and hang- 
ings will appear in the purchaser’s home. “Exteriors” 
further the sale of awnings, lawn furniture and rustic 
furniture. 
Carpets are brought to greater and more gripping 
publicity when hung in replicas of Oriental bazaars, 
and hunting clothes, Boy Scout clothing, travel garb 
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and many other varieties of clothing take on more defi- 
nite appeal when exhibited in settings suggesting their 
use, or setting off their employment. 

One of the most successful promotional moves made 
in recent years by textile manufacturers was a drive 
conducted for “Indian prints” backed up with interior 
presentations of tepee life. Book shows, sewing classes, 
shows and numerous promotive devices of this char- 
acter depend for successful development upon the skill 
of displaymen in providing suitable “atmosphere.” 

DISPLAY WORLD is glad to chronicle occasions 
of this type and to enlarge upon the accomplishments 
of windowmen in this new but potentially great field. 


And Shoes Shoe windows have long lagged behind 
Are No feminine apparel and men’s wear in gen- 
Exception _eral attractiveness and the usual defense 

of dealers to citation of this fact has been 
that the cost of better displays is prohibitive. It is high 
time that this feeble alibi was exploded. 


It is no harder to “decorate” shoes than any other 
type of merchandise. The only requisite for snappier, 
harder driving, better selling windows is thought. And 
this is the hardest merchandise to acquire, for trimming 
is usually delegated to a clerk whose primary object is 
to get the shoes into the windows and return to the 
floor, where a few commissions on shoes may be netted. 
In other cases the proprietor handles the displays and 
does his work in hurried, hit-or-miss fashion, with the 
same mental handicap to combat. Here and there a 
department store trimmer is hired to put in a trim 
“after hours” and works with the “store boss’’ direct- 
ing every move. Meager interest in the displays, 
coupled with resentment of the owner’s dictatorial atti- 
tude, result in slovenly, illy-aranged and colorless 
windows. 


The remedy is obvious—professional display, un- 
hampered by the supervision of illy-informed merchants. 
Give the displayman a free hand. If he is a free lance 
call him in and give him an idea of what is wanted and 
let him do the rest. What T. Willard Jones has done 
for the Phelps Shoe Company, of Shreveport, La., 
under a somewhat similar plan demonstrates its sound- 
ness, 





CARL W. AHLROTH, 
The May Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. PAUL BEHLES, 
Department Store Architect, 
New York City. 


HAROLD L. BRAUDIS, 
Rothchild’s, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A. W. COATES, 
W. W. Mertz Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 


O. WALLACE DAVIS, 
H. Batterman’s, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. FRANK DODSON, 
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Wichita, Kans. 


FRED A. GROSS, 
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New York City. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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Portland, Ore. 


CHARLES L. JONES, JR., 
Rosenstock’s, 
Petersburgh, Va. 


JEROME A. KOERBER, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLEN H. KAGEY, 
Mandel Bros., 
Chicago, III. 
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Who They Are 


and 


What They Say 


A Monthly Thumbnail Sketch of An Outstanding 


Curtis KINNEY, 
General Manager, the J. S. Ringwalt Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


ARD writer, manager interior displays, window 
trimmer, ad writer, supervisor of windows, 
sales promotion manager, general manager— 
these are the steps taken by Curtis Kinney, 

manager of the J. S. Ringwalt Company, of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Although it takes but a brief paragraph to tell this 
story, like the building of Rome, all this was not accom- 
plished in a day. 

Mr. Kinney entered the Ringwalt store immediately 
following the World War, from which he still carries 
an eighteen-inch scar from a German machine gun 
bullet. His first work in the store followed the bent of 
his previous training and experience, which had been 
along artistic lines. 

Prior to entering the World War Mr. Kinney 
worked for two years on the architectural end of the 
building of the Woolworth Building, in New York; he 
also worked for two years as superintendent of interior 
decoration of the, Wisconsin State Capitol Building at 
Madison. 

When interviewed by a member of the staff of the 
DISPLAY WORLD the last week of February, Mr. 
Kinney was busily engaged in getting the store ready 
for their “Spring Festival,” which started on March 3. 
A small army of workers was active on all five floors 
of the Ringwalt store, cleaning house. A firm of 
painters and decorators were putting in new window 
backgrounds, redecorating the inside of the elevator 
car, painting both the inside and outside of the build- 
ing; two men with long ladders and planks were clean- 
ing the caen stone wallpaper on the seventeen-foot first 
floor walls, and two women were scrubbing every piece 
of woodwork, mopping floors and shining up windows 
and mirrors. 

“A store,” said Mr. Kinney, “needs a thorough 
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house cleaning the same as any home. We invite the 
women of our community, who come from spotless 
homes to the store, and if we expect then to accept 
our judgment in the selection of tasteful merchandise 
we can’t afford to lay ourselves open to their criticism 
as housekeepers. 

“First and foremost, a store’s display must be 
artistic and exhibit good taste. This does not apply to 
the windows alone. It should perhaps, start with the 
windows. But after a merchant has the assurance that 
his windows are artistic, he should see that the same 
ideas of color harmony, atmosphere, balance, proportion 
and tempting displays are carried out throughout the 
store. 

“T know of no better training for a merchant than 
that of a window trimmer. Perhaps I should go further 
than that. I should say, ‘I know of no training that will 
better fit a young man to meet the demands of the cus- 
tomer of 1930 to 1940 than a thorough course in art 
training.’ I am very serious about this. Quality mer- 
chandise, values and a good reputation a store must 
have if it remains in business. Without these a store 
does not keep its old customers and it does not make 
new ones. The thing that makes a store go ahead today, 
that makes it progressive, that makes it a leader in the 
community, is style, and one can’t be an authority on 
style without being artistic.” 

The Ringwalt store is, we might say, a living ex- 
ample of Mr. Kinney’s theories, the theories he worked 
out as window trimmer and display manager and has 
adhered to ever since. Except on sale days, the window 
displays stop the passersby because of their unusual 
artistic quality, their color harmony, their grouping and 
individuality. They invite you inside When you step 
in the door you immediately feel at home, you know 
you are in a store of good taste, you have confidence 
in the merchandise. As Mr. Kinney says, “The cus- 
tomer has a right to expect good taste, and she finds it 
at Ringwalt’s.”’ 





ADLER ON EUROPEAN TRIP 
Jos. I. Adler, president of the Adler-Jones Company, Chi- 
cago, is now abroad, this being his annual European trip 
for the purchase of new decorative materials. He will visit 
all the important display centers in England, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia. 
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AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 1013 Blanco St. 


BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 











CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicage and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 




















DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 11th St. J. Harry Bayley. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 
of our executive. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 


LeCoss, general manager. 
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NEW JERSEY—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
— have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan DispjJay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





South Plans Great Convention 


Program for the May 5-6 Meeting at Shreveport Teems 
With Good Things 


VERYTHING is going over big for one of the 

largest and best displaymen’s conventions ever 
held below the Mason and Dixon line—an educational 
event where each and every displayman will have a real 
opportunity to see and hear. 

Lectures: By the most competent members of the 
display profession gathered from all parts of the United 
States. 

Demonstrations: By master craftsmen. 

Manufacturers’ Exhibit: Newest ideas in modern 
fixtures, flowers, valances, materials and supplies for 
better window displays. Exhibits by nationally known 
manufacturers. 

Better Fellowship: Here’s your opportunity to meet 
your friends and the bright lights of the display pro- 


fession. Your ideas and theirs will do wonders in mak- 
ing better displays. 

Photo Contest: Mail in your window display photos. 
Get in on the contest. Mail photos to the Contest Ed- 
itor, Box 1201, Shreveport, La. 

Entertainment: Annual banquet and grand ball ; old- 
fashioned barbecue, picnic and stag party. A grand 
whoopee for everybody. 

Convention Hotel: One of the south’s finest and 
most beautiful, the Washington-Youree, where you'll 
find that southern hospitality and best of service. 

Reduced Fares: Convention ticket, fare and one- 
half on all railroads to Shreveport, La. Make your 
arrangements to come. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary: Will be completed with a great 
gathering of the wives and sweethearts of displaymen. 
Plenty of entertainment, theatre parties, bridge parties, 
sight-seeing of the city, old-fashioned barbecue, ban- 
quet and ball. 
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Displaydom’s Episodes 





Kello’s version of the shelf background. 


HEN Fifth Avenue stores a year ago devised “shelved 

windows” as a solution of the display difficulties presented 
by gift wares, R. H. Kelio, displayman for the Drugry, 
Muskogee, Okla., got an idea. This was just the scheme for 
his windows, at such a time, he decided, and accordingly 
built several tiers of shelves and used them during the recent 
Christmas period. The shelves were made of wood painted 
gold and backed in by wallboard stained in black. “These 
windows produced more sales that could be traced directly 
to windows than any “gift trims that I have ever built for 
this store,” he declares. 


a extensive campaign for the promotion of amateur 

baseball will be inaugurated this spring with the 
opening gf National Baseball Week, to be celebrated 
this year from April 7 to 14. 

National Baseball Week, which will signalize the 
official opening of the amateur playing season, will be 
marked by special window displays featuring baseball 
goods, arranged by hardware and sporting goods 
dealers throughout the country. 

Cash prizes and trophies for the best window dis- 
plays during National Baseball Week are being offered 
by The Sporting Goods Dealer, a trade publication of 
St. Louis, Mo. Full particulars of this contest, which 
is open to all dealers in baseball goods, without re- 
striction, will be supplied to dealers by the sponsors 
of the contest. 





ECENTLY the N. Porter Saddle and Harness Company 
of Phoenix, Ariz., regaled townsfolk and tourists with 
an exposition of western felt hats that was considerably out 
of the ordinary. The display being a very attractive one, 









































How Johnson presented his galaxy of hats. 


caused very much favorable comment, and “pepped up” the 
sales on Stetson hats considerably. The solid background 
was covered with a black lustre material set off by a large 
wall board center piece, with bronze pillars embellished by 
fall foliage off to the sides. 


The display consisted of forty-two different styles of 
hats—the bulk ’of them being of the western type. The dis- 
play was put in by Fred E. Johnson, display manager. 





ANUARY Good Times Jubilee, another event participated 

in by the Spokane club, revealed some very interesting dis- 
plays during the week of January 24 to 31. Displays foster- 
ing prosperity and good times ahead for Spokane were very 
much in evidence all over the city, coincident with this na- 
tional movement. A contest sponsored by local business men 
for the window best typifying the spirit of Spokane’s pros- 
perity, had as its first award a huge silver cup, valued at 
fifty dollars. This was won by Tull & Gibbs, Cy Hawver, 
display manager. His effort was an unusual and remarkable 
display and consisted of a gigantic nine-foot calendar 
equipped with a shadow box in which revolved a miniature 
home placed before a large red heart in full relief. This 
arrangement formed the picture on the calendar and immedi- 
ately below this was a sheaf of leaves upon which were let- 
tered the dates of the year 1930. The dates, January 24 and 
31, were encircled with a pencil and a notation made on the 
margin, “to celebrate good time jubilee for 341 more days.” 
The calendar was labeled “Your calendar 1930—your heart 
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The window that gave Sykora second prize. 


is where your home is.” Steps, bearing cutout figures of 
workmen carrying the fruits of Spokane’s natural resources, 
led up to the calendar on either side. Each figure was 
labeled with data relative to the industry it represented. 
Second prize went to Joe Sykora of Joyner Drug Company. 
His display was a reproduction of Spokane’s skyline with a 
pictorial representation of her natural resources in the fore- 
ground. Mining, farming, water power and factories were 
pictured as the direct contribution to Spokane’s skyline. A 
miniature freight train pulled a load of fruit, vegetables, 
coal, lumber, etc., across the front of the display and added 
a note of action that lent a finishing touch to the picture. 
This was also an exceptional display. Third prize resulted 
in a tie between the Palace Store and Garrett, Stuart and 
Sommer Men’s Shop. 


i ioe Paasche Airbrush Company, 1909-29 Diversey Park- 

way, Chicago, IIl., is now celebrating its Silver Jubilee 
anniversary. At the recent annual meeting, Jens A. Paasche, 
president, provided a banquet for department heads and 
spoke of the development of modern aircoating methods 
since he entered the airbrush field 25 years ago. The first 
patent was granted Mr. Paasche in 1905 and since then he 
has developed the airbrush, at that time in use for artwork, 
to meet all the many diversified aircoating, finishing, coloring 
and painting needs of industry today. At the present time, 
Mr. Paasche holds more patents than any other individual. 
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to MANUFACTURERS of 
DISPLAY FIXTURES for 


NECKWEAR 
SHIRTS 
COLLARS 


[ f you were offered an opportunity to 
reach 20,078 prospective users of your 
fixtures—would you be interested? 


Exactly the above number of retailers 
plus 412 necktie manufacturers, also 





For Up-to-Date Window Displays, for 
Backgrounds, Screens, Valances, etc., use 


WINDOWPHANIE 
Stained Glass Out of Plain Glass 


Modernistic and many effective designs permit 
unlimited possibilities. 


RICH EFFECTS AT LOW COST 


Write for samples and prices, or send your sketch 
for our suggestions. 


Windowphanie Studios 


11 E. 14TH ST. 


which makes 


NEW YORK CITY 








very much interested in the newest dis- 
play fixtures, read NECKWEAR each 
month. 


These merchants and manufacturers, al- 
ways looking for novel necktie, collar 
and shirt fixtures, can be reached at a 
surprisingly low cost through NECK- 
WEAR. Further information together 
with a sample copy will be sent to fix- 
ture manufacturers requesting same. 





Write to 


NECKWEAR 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 











DICK BLICK CO. 


eRe BLICK’S NEW 


1930 
CATALOG 


Write for it today. You'll get the surprise 


of your life! 
P. O. DRAWER 437D 


Galesburg, III. 





Ever Ready Wood Working Co. 


Mfrs. of Display Fixtures and Glove Hands. 


GLOVE HANDS 


Made By 


808 East 5th St., New York City 
Write for prices. Jobbers Reply. 























“DISPLAY MANAGERS ATTENTION” 





If you are in the market for Messmore & 
Damon's used mechanical displays, wire us 
the pieces you are interested in and we will 
send you names of department stores we 
sold them to, so you can communicate with 
them direct. 


MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 
404-8 West 27th St., New York City 











MODERNISTIC WINDOW PAPERS FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER DISPLAY SETTINGS 


Lustre, Floral, Aluminum, Wood Veneer 


M-Bossed Velour Papers, etc. 


Samples on Request New Designs 


New Colors 


DUANE DISPLAY ACCESSORY CO. 
144 Duane St. New York City 
Agents Wanted 





DISPLAYMAN 


Young, with vigorous, practical ideas, 
originality, initiative and executive 
ability; thoroughly experienced, with 
good record and excellent references ; 
desire to connect with high-class de- 
partment store or specialty shop ap- 
preciative of modern display methods, 
as Display Manager; prefer city 
neighboring 75,000 population; now 
in St. Louis; available May 15. 
Address “L. H. G.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 

Display manager with nine years’ experi- 
ence in women’s wear display work, sho 
card writing and advertising wishes to 
make connection with a progressive, re- 
liable concern. Best of reference from 
employer. Address G. A. S., care DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. 








GET QUICK 
RESULTS 
Use the 
Opportunity Exchange 
$1.50 Per 


Single Column Inch 
Cash With Order 
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Glimpses of the New Roos Bros. 


Shoe Salon 


A Monumental Expression of Modernism in 

Retailing; Interiors Bearing the Imprint of 

Leading American Architects, Including Kem 

Weber. Color Combinations, Lighting, and 

Murals Alike Reflect the Splendor of Ameri- 
canised Modernity 


PT) ae es 


A corner revealing the harmonious blending of 
walls, murals and furnishings. 


March, 1930 


The fine artistry of Eugene Maier Krieg is seen 
in the composition stone relief over this entrance. 


POLLOWING the trend toward the artistic which 

has been noted in western store construction, the 
new Roos Bros. store at San Francisco has swung far 
toward the left in architectural aspects and furnishings. 
Ultra-modern and yet not bizarre, it stands as a monu- 
ment to the craftsmanship and art of a number of cele- 
brated designers. 

Particularly impressive is the shoe salon, in whose 
furnishings and decoration the genius of Kem Weber 
was expressed. This noted modernist was responsible 
for its interior decoration, which involves walls of gray, 
sage-green plaster, ceilings of natural Celotex, windows 
and ceiling lights of sandblasted glass ,and wood panels, 
hand carved from redwood. An arresting entrance 
panel in composition stone was fashioned by Engene 
Maier-Krieg. 


At the left the modernity of equipment in the fitting rooms is made apparent; the right view discloses the 
paneled walls. 
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The Long Road to Perfect Projection 
(Continued from page 22) 

picture. It has two 1000-watt lamps and contains an 

electric fan to protect the original picture from 

burning. 


OWEVER, regardless of what size your picture 

may be you can when necessary project your pic- 
ture part by part. There are several tricks in pro- 
jection. The most important is simplicity in the selec- 
tion of your picture. This, of course, taking for 
granted that you are not familiar with pictorial work. 

Silhouettes offer the best pictures for copying. 
Line and color come next. The half-tone is last choice, 
but in case it is the best you can get, we suggest out- 
lining your picture with opaque white and india ink. 
Then when this picture is projected your lines will be 
easy to copy. 

Remember that when you project a picture printed 
on glossy paper similar to the fine magazine papers 
you will find several high lights reflected on your en- 
largement. This may be overcome by treating it the 
same as half tones. 

When you have a real small picture that will not 
project to the wanted size you may project to a size 
larger and copy and by replacing in lantern can pro- 
ject to the size wanted. 

There are three essentials for good projection: A 
dark room, a good picture and proper lighting for 
the particular enlargement. A poor picture will look 
as many times as bad as you enlarge it. It is foolish 
for a person to use a thousand watts or even five hun- 
dred if he only enlarges on double sheets, especially 
if he pays for the current. It is just as foolish for the 
person who uses eighty or one hundred watts and com- 
plains he can not copy a picture when projected to 
eight by ten feet, and condemns the projector. 

A feature of the Brischograph is that standard 
lamps up to 150 watts can be used. In nearly every 
other projector special lamps are used and if burned 
out or broke at the wrong time it is generally impos- 
sible to secure one for the immediate occasion. The 
short focus of the Brischograph is another outstand- 
ing feature that puts it in a class of its own. If I am 
permitted here to say a word about the Brischograph 
it will be of interest to know that this lantern is con- 
structed entirely different from any of its predecessors. 
The reason for this is to give it a much larger focus- 
ing range. This enables one to copy a picture almost 
exactly to its original size, and enlarge up to billboard 
size and larger. 

In closing this last trick may be explained by the 
following incident. A customer requested the paint- 
ing df a Spanish dancing girl upon a black silk satin 
hanging almost 4x6 feet. The order was accepted in 
view of the fact that there was on hand a batik paint- 
ing of such. A photograph was taken of this with a 
small hand camera. A 5x7 photograph was then 
treated as mentioned for half tones and then projected 
on starched sign cloth and outlined. The outline was 
then perforated with a tracing wheel, then placed 
upon the black satin and paunced with whiting. This 
gave an accurate outline. 
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AWNEER /” 
invites them in 


Bright spots on busy streets, expressing in 
plate glass and bronze the invitation that 
has swayed millions of sales ...As smart as 
Fifth Avenue —as practical as Main Street— 
Kawneer Store Fronts invite the crowds to 
shop where style and quality are assured. 
... There is no better criterion by which to 
judge a store than its appearance from the 
street. Store Fronts by Kawneer have enabled 
thousands of merchants, large and small, to 
gain the confidence and patronage of the 
communities they serve ... On request, The 
Kawneer Company will send any merchant 


valuable information gained through twenty- 


five years of store front experience. @ . 














 awneer 


STORE FRONTS 


Manufacturers of The Kawneer Co., 2408 Front St., Niles, Mich. 

BRONZE Send FREE Book, ‘‘Modern Store Fronts for 
STORE FRONTS, Better Display.” 

WINDOWS, DOORS 











i Name 
Subsidiary Address. 
Berkeley, Calif. City State 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT « THE SERVICE 1S VALUABLE 





DISPLAY 





at 


Bm. “Sp eet 
# ag eal wes 


Here’s the replica of the Atwater Kent building 
entrance fashioned for the annual distributors’ 
meeting. 


HEN a national organization has a dealer 
service department that is keenly alert to 
the value of window display it is to be ex- 
pected that its convention and exposition 

exhibits will show a decided advance over the run of 
decorations provided for such occasions. This is of 
marked importance not only because of the greater 
attraction values produced by novel designing, but 
also on account of the great opportunities for making 
the art effects promote the merchandise or provide 
prestige for the institution by its evident emphasis 
upon goods or service. 

Of such a type was the striking full size reproduc- 
tion of the entrance to the new thirty-two and a half 
acre Atwater Kent factory, which was installed as a 
background for the speakers’ platform at the annual 
Atwater Kent Radio Company’s distributors’ conven- 
tion held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on 
January 6 and 7. It was the work of the company’s 
dealer service division, headed by William Berry. 

And now for a view of the ultra modern in booth 
furnishings. This is the Goodrich Rubber Company’s 


Highlighting the 
product with 
color contrasts. 
Atwater Kent 
booth at the 
Cincinnati 
Radio Show. 


ATWATERKENT 
4 BWSNITH CORP. \@ 


ArwareRKent * 


WORLD March, 1930 


Conventions --- Pageants --- Exhibits 


“Decorations 


Stage: Settings for An Atwater Kent Sales 
Convention; Parisian Styles in Booth Arrange- 
ment; Ornamental Backgrounds for Products 


exhibit at the Paris Auto Fair, held late in December. 
As will be noted from inspection of the accompanying 
illustration, the designer has worked into his com- 
position (as far as the background is concerned) the 
strong values of color contrast furthered by relieving 
the lettering through raising it above the surface of 








An example of French decorative effects—the 
Goodrich booth at the Paris Automobile Fair. 
the main structure. Columns and cross beams were 
included in this decoration. 

Among the features of the background is an ultra- 
modern window equipped with small shelves for the 
display of minor wares. Side walls are brightened by 
Goodrich travel posters in high colors. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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White arches 
against black 
hangings were 
used by 
G. C. Rahe, 
displayman, 
B.W. Smith Co. 


\ 
fae iW ATERAENI 


BMW SAATTH CORP 
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(Continued from page 52) 


held in the hotel, Mr. F. L. Wertz, president of Win- 
dow Advertising, Inc., presiding. L. A. Nall, of Nall 
& Nall of New Orleans, was master of ceremonies, 
and provided some very acceptable impromptu enter- 
tainment. Mrs. Irving Fisher of Chicago, and Mr. 
Nall sang several solos, which were heartily encored. 

The convention adjourned Wednesday noon, Feb- 
ruary 26, and those present were unanimous in the 
feeling that they had had a very profitable and in- 
structive session. 

There seems to be a general feeling that nothing 
has ever happened in the industry which has accom- 
plished as much for better window display installation 
as the two conventions so far held by the representa- 
tives of Window Advertising, Inc. They have pro- 
moted a feeling of unity in the industry, and the recog- 
nition of responsibility that goes with the feeling of 
being a part of a real profession. 





Gotham Displays 

(Continued from page 13) 
each in parallel rows are squares of black with lily of 
the valley motifs in silver. On pink felt box units of 
different heights and dimensions are arranged flacons 
of “Lilies of the Valley” perfume, together with huge 
bouquets of these flowers. 

When modernism was first sweeping the country, 
quite a few authorities in display and design said that 
the best of it was inspired by Chinese art. So perhaps 
these same authorities and others are among those 
flocking to see Mei Lan-fang and his troup of almond- 
eyed artists. The costumes, the settings, as well as 
the perfect pantomine and abstract and flowing artis- 
try of the acting, may serve as a renewed source of 
inspiration to Gotham displaymen. Certainly the spec- 
tacle and the language employed offer a fresh expe- 
rience. Altman’s have capitalized on the timeliness of 
the event by installing three windows which contain 
actual costumes worn by Mei Lan-fang augmented 
by photographs of the actor. Chinese screens, furni- 
ture, rugs, fabrics, ornaments, etc., supply additional 
atmosphere. 





Window Schemes for Baby Week 


(Continued from page 30) 
panel, the second descending to the floor. A big bow 
of ribbon in the same shades concealed their junction 
at the point of origin. Last, and very significant in 
decorative effect, was the pale green furniture. every 
piece in the same shade. 





INTERNATIONAL ISSUES CUTAWL BOOKLET 


The International Register Company, 13 South Throop 
Street, Chicago, has issued an attractive twenty-four-page 
catalog in colors showing the Cutawl and its mode of opera- 
tion. A large number of displays made with the aid of the 
machine are also presented. Among them are windows pro- 
duced in England, Australia and Japan. Copies can be se- 
cured by addressing the company. 





DISPLAY 


Window Advertising, Inc., Convention 












“The Sleeve of a Hundred Shapes.” 


LAZY CLOTHES 
—Away With Them!— 


Windows _ when properly 
dressed beat all other 
forms of advertising. You 
can add perfection. of 
sleeve drapery with 
Goodman’s Flexible (Sci- 
entific Elastic) Sleeve 
Forms. Keep _ sleeves 
absolutely free from 
wrinkles. 

Send for a Sample 
Pair, $2.25. 
GOODMAN SLEEVE 

FORM Co., 

215 W. 125th Street, 
New York City. 
Phone Monument 4568 
Jobbers and Salesmen 
wanted throughout U.S.A. 





























NOW, YOU CAN BUY our Ry 
anteed FLOOD LIGHT made of | 


DURALUMIN 
with 6 RAYA- 
LENE colored | 
SCREENS, for | 


$5.00 | 


WEIS-ZER REFLECTOR PRODUCTS 
18-20 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Si al Writers 
Easy to Handle and in Order 
sk Any One of 20,000° sers 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


$13 Van Buren, CHICAGO 




















ehgbe NT sHow CARDS 


( Wi ick! 
ns by mail, or 
time. 


DETROIT SCH F LETTERIN 
152 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 











An attractive background for small cards, nov-| ORDERS 
elties, etc., and many other uses. You may al | yuct be accom- 
so apply show card colors—wash off and use over a- panied by check 
gain. Constructed of S-ply -in. veneer. Surfaced with } 6) Money Order 
walnut of beautiful grain, ] _ tf not more 





rub-finish. SHAPED edges. | than pleased re- 


§ Heavily Lacquered. Felt 
6 73 Got | bottom, Sieg 6x £2 Ine. | Urn stonceand 


PAID | Base has slot for card rest. | funded without 
AD-DISPLAYS SYSTEM, 117 N. Wells Street, Chicago 
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Notes from the 


Display Services 


apes tanptiagogeneteitge operating a distinctive display 

service at 509 South Franklin Street, Chicago, report 
that the year has begun auspiciously and that contracts for 
counsel are coming in satisfactory volume. J. Duncan Wil- 
liams returned from the east early in February after covering 
Rochester, Philadelphia, and New York, in a ten-day trip. 
One of the contracts obtained for the current year was with 
the Continental Mills, Inc., makers of Mt. Rock Fleece, and 
other fine fleece fabrics used in men’s and boys’ overcoats 
and in women’s and children’s coats. 

“We have also arranged individual display campaigns 
with Levy Bros. & Adler, Rochester,” says Williams. “Like- 
wise, Baum & Katz, makers of girl’s and junior misses’ smart 
apparel, and with Jaffee, Cohen & Lang, one of the outstand- 
ing manufacturers and operators in boys’ and youth’s fine 
clothing. The latter two accounts are located in New York 
City. 

“We have also started a special merchandising display 
plan for Marshall Field & Co., wholesale, Chicago. This 
plan, however, is at the present time, being subjected to a 
test on one hundred accounts for the time being and will 
be applied to a larger number of accounts if it proves rea- 
sonably successful in the sale of towels for which department 
it was planned.” 





Purchases of crepe paper in carload lots now feature the 
work of thet Wayne Services with headquarters in Detroit. 
R. V. Wayne, head of the concern declares that the volume 
of paper consumed by his three units in Detroit, Toledo, and 
Cleveland makes it necessary to purchase in these quantities 
six times a year. 





“At the present time we are handling the following ac- 
counts,” says A. J. Coffee of A. J. Coffee & Son, Macon, Ga., 
specifying: Musterole, Pluto, Savannah Sugar Refining 
Company. “I have several contracts pending and expect to 
land some of them very soon. I believe we have some real 
good territory here for window advertising and I expect to 
continue to hammer away.” 





The staff of displaymen maintained by a display service 
must be strongly bound together. We hold meetings regular- 
ly with our men, and during these round table discussions, 
ideas are unfolded and exchanged and experiences in the field 
related. Our men are constantly reminded to be courteous 
to dealers, to keep their booking appointments promptly, and 
should the dealer “slip up” and forget about the appointment, 
to kindly ask for better cooperation. 

Our men are advised of the importance of leaving the 
windows in a sanitary condition, to clean up all scraps of 
crepe paper and rubbish left over from the display installed, 
and before the receipt is signed by the dealer, the men are 
instructed to kindly ask the dealer to look at the work. If 
it meets with his approval, we can always come back. 

We are constantly striving for a bigger and better under- 
standing with not only dealers, but manufacturers and job- 
bers as well. Advertisers today recognize the important 
part the legitimate, well organized display service is playing 
in the field of well directed window advertising. 

It is a recognized fact that advertisers prefer to deal with 
concerns that have a record of good installations for high 
grade clients. It is that display service’s ability to obtain 
and retain accounts of this character that counts most with 
prospective patrons—From “Tacks,” house organ of the 
Stefan Display Service, Milwaukee. 
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ee our display business has been a little bit more 

quiet than ordinarily, we are enjoying an increase over 
the same weeks in 1929,” says S. R. Forkner of the Forkner 
Display Service, Anderson, Ind. “We have a nice campaign 
on Pyrosana products in twelve counties in Eastern Indiana. 
We also have booked or are starting on campaigns for Dag- 
gett & Ramnsdell, Bayer Aspirin, Camel cigarettes, Philipps 
Milk of Magnesia, Hinds, Stanco. 

“We are now covering Madison, Delaware, Henry, Grant 
Tipton, Hamilton, Jay, Randolph and Blackford Counties on 
most of our campaigns. General business conditions are im- 
proving in practically all of the territory covered by these 
industries and practically all report taking on employes, many 
of them working full time.” 





W. W. Farrer’s Display Service, Richmond, Va., has 
moved to larger and more convenient quarters. His new 
address is 800 West Broad Street, on Richmond’s main re- 
tail highway, where he is able to give the merchants speedier 
and better service for their windows. He reports that busi- 
ness is good and that the merchants are demanding displays 
of the better kind from installers of whom they are furnish- 
ing their windows. His motto is to satisfy the merchants, 
as they will cooperate more when they see you take pride 
with your displays and their windows. 





“Still located at the same stand and covering the same 
territory,” says Joseph A. Plaza of the “Nu Fashioned” Ad- 
vertising Company, 44 Adams Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
Plaza declares the outlook for 1930 promising in the New 
Bedford region and admits that “1929 was successful for us.” 
They have a staff of skilled trimmers and are prepared te 
expand their territories if trade conditions warrant. 





T. E. Lindsay, formerly connected with the Oathout Display 
Service, 12378 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, but more 
recently with Sears Roebuck & Co., as a displayman, has re- 
joined the organization and will have charge of the manu- 
facturing department. Charles E. Oathout, manager of the 
concern, declares that, as a result, Oathout Service is in 
position to give every available benefit to the advertiser 
in the production of better displays and decorations for con- 
ventions, booths, and special! occasions. The Service is now 
handling accounts for 125 clients. 





The Pueblo Display Service has enjoyed a very successful 
business since its start in April of 1929, and from all indica- 
tions 1930 is going to be ever so much brighter. 

Some of the new contracts for 1930 are Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company, Raleigh cigarettes, Plough’s beauty crea- 
tions, Shell Oil Company, also renewals with American Safe- 
ty Razor Corporation, Coca Cola, Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany for their new razor and blade. Besides these they are 
representing Window Advertising, Inc. 





The Idea Window Display Service is one of the new 
comers to the field, beginning work in Buffalo, N. Y., under 
the direction of C. L. Clark. Ample experience and readiness 
to cooperate with the advertiser are attributes which should 
carry the new organization far. 





Some one has inquired regarding the details of Samuel 
J. Hanick’s Catproof Display Installation. The popularity of 
this household pet in drug stores would seem to make this 
new patented display of great interest and value to all display 
service men. 





In conjunction with the David A. Coleman Company of 
St. Louis, the Kelvinator Company, maker of electrical re- 
frigeration units, is sponsoring a complete monthly display 
service for its dealers. Contracts are made with the dealers 
who subscribe for six months’ service at the rate of $7.50 
per month. The service furnishes adequate decoratives and 
special fixtures for preparation of displays linking up with 
outstanding current features of Kelvinator merchandising. 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 








CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohie 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 








J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best’ 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 
Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW ORLEANS 
This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 














DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 
WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 
Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 

87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
years of window display service for leading national 
advertisers. 

TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 

J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 
2526 Nicollet Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
FERRYMAN ART STUDIOS 
17 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 9439 
Unusual Displays for Windows, Interiors, Exhibitions, 
Specializing on Chain Store Needs. 
F. REVERZ FERRYMAN 














Minneapolis, Minn. 








Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 








Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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Posters Turn Tide for State Street 


Thoroughfare in Wisconsin Capital Beats Off Disadvantage of 
Unfavorable Location Through “Card” Campaign 


By LAWRENCE E. BLAIR 
Manager, Multichrome Displays, Madison, Wis. 
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TRIE SHOPPING HEART OF MADISON 


L 


The jovial six-color Santa had a slotted hand in 
which any type. of message could be placed. 


EHIND the screen-processed Santa Claus and as- 
sociation emblem which are presented herewith 
lies an idea which should be of interest in all 
localities where changes in business areas and 

traffic conditions make inroads into sales volume. 

The State Street Association, for which these were made, 
is composed of business houses located on State Street and 
Madison, an avenue extending between the university and 
the state capitol. It is about a mile long and has been a 
traffic problem since it is the route for several state highways 
and for the street car and bus lines. The street is none too 
wide and has had in the past, at least, its “fifty-cent” side and 
its “dollar” side, like many another such street. It is, how- 
ever, and long has been, a business street, its only downtown 
rival being the eight blocks around the Capitol Park Square. 
The problem of the association was to direct attention during 
the holidays to their section and get their share of the busi- 
ness, also to impress on the public that there was no more 
congestion there than on the Square and that the street was 
no longer a one-sided business street, but that many leading 
firms were located on the old “fifty-cent” side. Too often, 
the public associated this street with the large student trade, 
overlooking the fact that it was not alone a campus trading 
area but one patronized by the whole citizenry. 

The association was formed early in the winter. Plans 
had to be put into action rapidly. The first thing was for 
our concern to build a sort of billboard panorama on a 
vacant State Street lot, depicting the North Pole home of 
Santa Claus, showing the Aurora Borealis, Eskimos, the 


North Pole represented as a striped candy bar, (this made 
a hit with a popular columnist in one of the dailies here), ice- 
bergs, polar bear and what not. A real snow house was 
then built which withstood the mild weather later fairly 
well. 


At about the same time we designed this emblem and 
cooperative news ads were run, featuring it all around the 
border. Similar cuts were made in one and two-column 
widths for use on letterheads and the like. The screen- 
processed emblems were framed and placed in the windows 
of each member firm. 


Simultaneously, we designed the State Street Santa Claus, 
with the slogan, “Meet me on State Street, the Shopping 
Heart of Madison.” As a matter of fact, he was met there for 
a real Santa paraded the street, made his headquarters at 
the Eskimo home, built of snow for him, and handed out 
souvenirs on various days for the children, souvenirs from 
different firms located on the street. 


The Santa Claus card was in six colors, 20x28 inches in 
size, with a large easel standard. The mitten was slotted 
so that the dealer might insert any kind of a card in Santa’s 
hand and work the idea into any kind of a display. It was 
utilized by everyone from dressmakers to restaurants and 
butcher shops. The jovial expression made it very popular. 
The whole job was turned out, dies and all, in less than a 
week and all “Made in Madison” only a mile from State 
Street itself. Needless to say, State Street “clicked” with 
the holiday trade as it never did before. 





CHICAGO CLUB HEARS FRENCH ON “EUROPE” 
Reported by Karl A. Schlect, Treasurer 


On Monday evening, February 10, at the meeting of the 
Chicago Display Men’s Club, George French of the Mont- 
gomery Ward Company, and a member of the local club, 
chose for his subject, “Trimming Windows and Tourists in 
Europe.” His talk was interesting and entertaining and de- 
livered as only George can. 

On February 24, the club members journeyed to the offices 
of the National Lamp Works where L. V. James, lighting 
engineer of the General Electric Company, gave a talk and 
practical demonstration on lighting and effects. This was an 
evening well spent in an instructive and educational way. 
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SHOPPING HEART OF MADISON | 





The processed association card that appeared in 
windows of all member stores. 
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Conventions---Exhibits---Decorations 
(Continued from page 68) 

Radio shows have come and gone for another 
year (insofar as consumer shows are concerned), but 
the lesson taught by the booth decorators for these 
artistic affairs cannot be lightly dismissed. An un- 
usual booth was that trimmed for the B. W. Smith 
Company, Atwater Kent distributors in Cincinnati, 
by G. C. Rahe. This involved black hangings against 
which white arches were relieved. These arches 
spanned small platforms on which individual instru- 
ments were placed. In this way a striking demonstra- 
tion of their beauty was obtained. The glamor of 
their consoles was enhanced by giving them full sup- 
port by the black backgrounds. 





Color In Hose Displays 


(Continued from page 19) 

blends with their complexions, we have prepared for 
women who desire a change in stockings a group of 
pale pastels which include a mauve, a pink, a green 
and a yellow. If the store feels any need of such 
colors, we believe an attractive way to display them 
is to show them with several shades of face powders. 
From Primrose House we have an orchid and a peach 
pink powder and from “Charles of the Ritz,” a green 
powder. All these powders are designed to make the 
skin look white and so are in keeping with the spirit of 
the pale pastels and the romantic type of summer 
afternoon dress with which these may be correct. 

We always urge our customers to display hosiery 
in connection with shoes and gloves in colors that 
illustrate the latest fashion trends, as we believe this 
adds interest to the department. For instance, deep 
sunbronze stockings are more attractive with white 
and very pale shoes than medium and very light 
hosiery colors and attract favorable attention even 
from the conservative customer who buys the same 
shades that she has been accustomed to wearing. 





Color Promotion Via Display 
(Continued from page 26) 
anything else the opportunity provides,” says Robert 
P. Elfreth, display manager for Bowman & Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

“We have six windows which are used mostly for 
ready-to-wear and we make a complete change aver- 
aging twice a week, as Harrisburg is primarily a win- 
dow shopping town. 

“At this time we are specializing on one color at 
a time, as I find this creates more interest than the 
average window showing two or three colors; and at 
the same times givés a better opportunity for the 
matching and displaying of accessories. 

“We are continually striving to have the newest 
before the public. Most of the new fashions are dis- 
played the day they arrive in the store and as our 
buyers are in New York most of the time, this gives 
us the reputation of being a strictly fashion store.” 


” 





Ben Hampton, until recently display director for the 
Bedell Company, has jointed the display department of the 
Montgomery Ward Company. 
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Resilient, elastic brushes made from materials selected 
to give service. Non-tarnishable copper ferrules. Every 
stroke a pleasure with these speedy, effective brushes. 
When you live by the brush the best is none too good. 


SPECIAL SET $9 Q O 


PRICE ONLY 
Brushes same size as illustrated. 


Style No. 51 

SEND THE COUPON! 
Send the coupon below and $2.80 and I’ll send you a set of these 
brushes by return mail. The coupon is also good for a Daily 
1930 Catalog if you haven’t one. SEND IT RIGHT NOW! 


Bet L Daily » 


Che House of Pertect Stroke Brushes and Supplies 
126 TOI3O E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 


Member National Display Equipment Association. 








BERT L. DAILY, Dayton, Ohio 


[ ] Enclosed is $2.80 in check or money order for one set 
of Daily’s Red Sable Show Card Brushes, Style No. 51. 


{ ] Send me a Daily’s 1930 Catalog absolutely free. 
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Advice for the Embryo Cardwriter 


Wherein Practical Guidance Is Given the “Rookie” Regarding Trying 
Incidentals of Layout and Lettering 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Designer and Letterer, Toledo, Ohio 


HE writer knows, from his own experience, 
that a beginner in this line of work runs into 
plenty of obstacles that he would like a little 
advice upon. It may be color mixing, color 

harmony, lettering or layout that is troubling you; if it 
is, just write to me in care of DISPLAY WORLD. 


5 


= 








through the mail with a personal letter. No doubt a 
question from someone else, with my answer, will help 
you a great deal. This is my reason for adding these 
questions and answers to this article. 

Only questions of general interest will appear here. 
If you have a personal question or something that will 
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oe 


New Darlin layouts distinguished by clever colorings. 


Only questions concerning show card writing and 
poster art will be answered. Remember, I am no sign 
painter, and I don’t know the first thing about laying 
gold leaf or laying out a hundred-foot wall job. Ques- 
tions such as these will be returned unanswered. But 
if you are really in earnest and you are up against a 
problem in card writing, I will be glad to help you to 
the best of my ability. 

From time to time I have received a large number 
of questions. Up to this time I have answered them 


not help someone else, it will be answered through the 
mail. 

However, there are a few questions that I have on 
hand at the present time that I will answer, or, rather, 
try to answer: 

Q.—In your articles you refer to a color as blue-black 
to be used on certain show cards. Do you use turquoise or 
ultramarine blue to make this blue-black.—J. C. 

A.—Ultramarine is used with plenty of black. Put 
enough blue in your black to give it a dark bluish shade. 
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Q.—I have just finished a course with the (......) School 
of Lettering and I have secured a few orders for show cards. 
I have considerable trouble with prices. I do not know what 
to charge for them.—R. G. C. 

A.—The best way to figure your prices is by the 
hour, or, rather, the amount of time you spend on each 
card. I cannot give you the amount you should charge 
for an hour’s work. This all depends on your overhead 
expenses and the amount you consider your time worth. 
I appreciate the fact that some want a price before the 
work is finished. This is rather hard for anyone to do. 
You must know the amount of money a man wants to 
spend for his work. This can be understood by the fact 
that you can make a show card, size 14x22 inches, for a 
dollar, or you can make it for ten dollars, depending 
on the amount of work you put in it. 

I am sending you a very complete price list that will 
help you a great deal. Possibly you will have to make 
a few changes in it to suit your requirements. 

Q.—Being a beginner in show card writing, with only 
the experience and knowledge that I have worked out myself 
at home I would like to ask you a few questions. 

Is it possible for me to slow the drying in my water color? 
Some of my colors seem to dry too fast and harden in the 
heel of the brush. 

Some of my colors will rub off when I erase the pencil 
lines. How can I stop this?—A. R. 

A.—It is really a surprise to hear of the number of 
young fellows who have enough ambition to try to 
learn a trade all by themselves, without any instruc- 
tion. Stick to it, my friend; you will win. 

Add a little glycerine to your paint; this will keep 
it from drying too fast. Only a few drops are needed. 
You will have to experiment with this to learn the 
amount of glycerine to use. 

A few drops of good mucilage will stop your paint 
from rubbing off. 

Q.—Will you kindly give me the names of a few good 
books, that have modern styles of lettering in them?—G. B. 

A.—I am sending you by mail-a list that I think 
will help you very much. 

* #-3 

The color combinations for the layouts shown in 
this article suggest some modern effects, and are as 
follows: 

“American Beauty.’ Black lettering on a buff color 
card. Rules around panels are in orange. The dark 
portion of wide stripe is tan, while the two rules on 
both sides of this are very light turquoise blue. 

“Frocks.” This is a midnight blue card with the 
stripes in the background painted a very dark red vio- 
let. ‘Frocks’ is lettered in light pea green; also the 
small word “more.” Other lettering is in cream. 

“Modern Mode.” Here I used a seafoam green 
board. All black lettering with ouutlines in white. Tri- 
angles are light magenta. Edge and rules are in a 
medium shade of green. 

“Candy Cubes.” Rather a hard card to explain. 
I started with a white card and made the squares in 
shades of very light grayish-green. As you see, one 
side of the squares is a little darker than the other. The 
tops of these squares are the color of the board. The 
squares and the outer edge of the panel are lined with 
(Continued on page 80) 
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TAPESTRY finish 


BEAUTIFULLY TEXTURED 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Offered in eight selected 
colors, this is the season’s 
leader. Rarely has a pattern 
been accorded such complete 
approval by the artists. 


Fit for the finest displays, 
Tapestry boards subtly car- 
ry that something which 
sells good merchandise. 


“Always in Exquisite Taste” 


Write Today for these New Samples 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
Creators of the Finer Cardboard Products 














The WOLD---Really a “BETTER AIR BRUSH” 







Ask About “TYPE A-2-N” 
the 
1930 
Wold Air Tip and Cap Instantly 
Brushes Interchangeable— 


Without Tools— 
Result: Perfect Centering—Perfect Line and Spray 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 














2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
@ THE aay ln 
PROJECTOR 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and» background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 
direct. Ideal for cutouts. 


$25 


OTHER MAKES FROM §75 UP. 

Send for booklet and catalog 

showing 77 various firms using the 
Brischograph. ‘ 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, 0. Nowin to nn hie pene Se 

















S. M. MELZER COMPANY | 


C. B. TRACEY, Sec and Treas. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES--METAL AND WwooD 
IN THE MODERN ART 
Brass Grills—Brass Railings 











915 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 


AIR BRUSHES 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 


Union City, N. J. 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. : 
Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 511-541 W. 
Thirty-fifth St., New York City. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Til. 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
t 
ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
AUTOMATIC POSTER, DISPLAYS 
Davis Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 
x. ¥. 


BACKGROUNDS 


Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Til 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

United Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
BOOKS ON DISPLAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


CARD HOLDERS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 1926 W. 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
Re pn 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. 


5. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 
Yr Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago. Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 
The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 
Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 


omen Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
a. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Morey Devorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 


International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

a Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


= — Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
_ = Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
by we Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


S.-M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

= k sac Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
Te Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


DISPLAY RACKS 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 


Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Iil. 








(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention lf You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 


The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


FELT 


The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City 


FORMICA 
The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
nat Se 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


GOLD FOIL 


Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 
oe ou Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 


Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LAMP COLORING 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, III. 
nt Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
= E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 


Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 


Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
= & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


ty. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MIRRORS 
Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, I1l. 


MOTOR SAW 


The International Stimping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


a ~Aalie Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SCHCOLS—CARD WRITING 


Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 
The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCROLL SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
Ns 'Y. 


SHOW CARDS 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
hio. 


SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


— > Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 

Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 


Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 


The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TIN FOIL 


Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 


Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, II. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELOURS 


Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 


Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 
WALL BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 


Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 


Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 


The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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he big Washington’s birthday party at the Hotel Pennsylvania staged by the New York Club. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Reported by A. J. Kingsiott, Publicity Director 

The second annual banquet of the Grand Rapids Display 
Club was held Thursday, February 13, at the Y. M. C. A. 
Dinner was setved at 6:30 o'clock to fifty members and 
friends. 

Immediately following the dinner, the club was entertained 
by the Wolverine Four, a local quartette of unusual ability, 
and their accompanists. This was followed by an hour’s en- 
tertainment by two members of the club, who mystified every- 
one with their many tricks of magic. All agreed that Bob 
Haynes and Cliff Griffin were real entertainers, as well as 
being window trimmers. 

Jay Reitberg acted as toastmaster and added much to 
the life of the party with his many stories, that being added 
to the duties of his singing as a member of the quartette. 

Next came the election of officers, with the following 
being elected for the ensuing year: President, John Hans; 
vice-president, Anthony Hondorp; secretary, William Parker; 
treasurer, Otto Bosma. The newly elected president was 
presented with a gift by the club as a wedding present, the 
nuptials being performed last fall. 

John T. Mackey, a former window trimmer, and still a 
member of the Display Club, was presented with a tin loving 
cup, it being fashioned out of two funnels and a tin cup. 
Roy Blanchard, the retiring president, wished the club still 
greater success for the coming year than that of the past. 

A social meeting was held on March 7 at the home of 
Anthony Hondorp. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by Victor W. Sebastian, Secretary 

An evening of joy and revelry—this sums up the big an- 
nual ball of the local club which was held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania roof, New York City, on Washington’s Birthday 
night, February 22. 

Many guests from far and near partook of the notable 
banquet which was interspersed with musical selections and 
dancing. A wonderful bill of talent from a famous night club 
rendered a series of acts that reflected the opinion of the ma- 
jority “the best entertainment ever given by the club.” 

Prominent members from the ranks of the display pro- 


fession and the display arts and fixtures industries joined to- 
gether for an evening of genuine enjoyment. 

Interesting discussions were heard on the forthcoming 
Eastern District Convention to be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, June 9, 10, 11 and 12. Support of this event has been 
assured from many eastern display men’s clubs, besides the 
many manufacturers who have taken exhibit space. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported by Everett W. Quintrell, President 

The Dayton displaymen were the guests of the Dayton 
Advertising Club at a luncheon Thursday, February 27, at 
the Van Cleve Hotel. They had as their speaker Carl V. 
Haecker, assistant manager of the Montgomery Ward Re- 
tail Stores, of Chicago, who has charge of displays and 
equipment. He spoke about the main principles of window 
displays. 





DETROIT, MICH. 
Reported By L. D. Eckenrode, President 

The first meeting of the year of the Detroit Display Men’s 
Club was held this evening in the Hotel Statler. There 
was a nice showing of the membership present and the meet- 
ing was very lively. More spirit was shown than has been 
shown for several meetings. 

The main topic of the evening was the establishment of a 
noon day meeting club, which will meet twice a month, and 
the purpose of these meetings is to bolster the morale of the 
Detroit club and liven it up to the point of interest necessary 
to bring out all the members and also to add to the member- 
ship. The first noon day meeting was held on Monday, 
January 13. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Reported by James F. Brischo 
Regarding news of the display club there “hain’t none 
much.” However, the meeting called by Trent D. Sickles 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association to develop plans for a 
“Fur Scarf Promotion” on Sunday, March 23, is distinctly 
news. It was held at the Lazarus Company Tea Room re- 
cently and was attended by the city’s displaymen. Sickles 
had previously “sold” us on the idea of tying up with the 
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MECHANICAL XMAS ATTRACTIONS 


SETTINGS AND NOVELTIES 


BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Headquarters for 















Save Storage Save Money by 


by Used Display Materials Purchasing NOW 

Selling NOW! of Every Description for Next Year! 
Telephone METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. Write, 
Chelsea 122-124 Fifth Ave., New York Wire or 
para WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE NEW AND USED DISPLAYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Tels 









































. te — : : DISPLAYMEN, Display Services, Sales- POSITION WANTED—Displayman, fif- 
Position Wanted.—A displayman in men and Selling Agencies, we have a very teen years in grocery, drug, hardware, 
any line. Four years department attractive proposition to offer in the shoes and sporting goods displays. Gradu- 

B store experience. Married, 26 years handling of our complete line of quality ate display college. Expert on crepe paper 
£ a eee f dane A window display and_ store equipment. and sheet metal. Good on fair, conven- 

x of age; highest reterences, imme Further particulars and copy of new tion, party and ballroom decorations. De- 

n ate connection. Address “R. F, R.” Catalog “G upon request. The Cincinnati sires connection with big display service 

ow Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- corporation. Will travel. Address 

e Care DISPLAY WORLD 240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. : H. J. D., care DISPLAY WORLD. 

STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
- oO 
W POSIT WANTED RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
1 POSITION ANTED OS ION A Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 


Display Fixture Salesman, age 
43, now managing a display fix- 
ture business in New York City, 
over twenty years’ experience; 
seeks new position. Present con- 
tract expires May 1. 


Window trimmer with seven years’ 
experience. Can do backgrounds, pic- 
torial painting, signs and show cards. 
Ten years’ experience in the auto, 
radio, sporting goods_ business. 
Twenty-two years’ experience as 
clerk. Can give A-1 references. Have 
own equipment. Thirty-eight years 
old, single and will accept position 


doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 











POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and card writer, seventeen 
years’ retail experienve, exclusive men’s 












wear and department stores. Five years’ 


Address “B. I.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


as assistant. Particulars on request, chain store experience. Koester School 
Address “C. M. L.” graduate. Reference former employers. 


pas e Available at once. Address C. F. O. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD Care DISPLAY WORLD. ‘ 























MR. DISPLAY MAN 2 : 
You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! Mechanical Christmas 


WE D # Sf D i AY nEW Attractions 


AND BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


EXCHANGE f FRrIns an. s USED 


of Every Description 
What can we sell you? What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


16 West 30th Street 
New York Tel. Bogardus 2184 


Save Storage By Selling Now 
Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 
Mannequins 














WANT ADS $1.50 PER SINGLE COLUMN INCH. FORMS FOR APRIL CLOSE FRIDAY, APRIL 11. 
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opera season and the city made a splendid showing of eve- 
ning apparel when the windows were unveiled February 16. 
Printed photographic reproductions that did not have -the 
appearance of advertising were furnished the displaymen by 
Sickles, and were used in practically all of the stores. At the 
same meeting he “sold” us the plan for joint promotion of 
scarfs, a plan embracing combined action by advertising and 
display executives to create a city-wide interest in these 
dress accessories during the period reserved for the campaign. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Sickles’ work is that he 
began this drive on the eve of his resignation as a Retail 
Merchants’ Association executive to become a member of 
the executive staff of the F. & R. Lazarus Company. The 
R. M. A. held their annual dinner at the Hotel Deschler and 
in the course of the evening gave Mr. Sickles a platinum 
wrist watch as a token of appreciation of his services. 

On behalf of Columbus displaymen I would like to thank 
Mr. Sickles for the time and effort he has expended in behalf 
of our local. And in thanking him for this cooperation we 
want to wish him success in his new position. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Reported by A. Roeder, Publicity Director 

Our last meeting was held Monday night, March 3, at 
Barker’s Studio, 603 East Washington Street. There were 
quite a few good talkers on hand that made some very in- 
teresting talks on window display and advertising. Then, 
we had election of new officers, which are as follows: 

Roy L. Frazier, display director, Goldstein Bros., presi- 
dent; Jean Philips, first assistant, L. S. Ayres & Co., vice- 
president; Mr. Barker, of the Barker Studio, secretary and 
treasurer. New business was discussed and the meeting 
was closed by a speech from A. Roeder, the retiring president. 

After the meeting there was a sort of a social and a good 
time was enjoyed by all, as there was plenty of room to 
frolic, dance and have a good time, for Mr. Barker’s studio 
covers 300 square feet. We are planning on having a little 
“get-together” before our next meeting, so the boys will 
know each other better. 

Our meeting on February 10, at Davidson’s Studio, was 
indeed interesting, as a few members put on a smart demon- 
stration in displaying their ability in rapid change of small 
accessories. 





Andrew A. Matzer, for several years display director for 
the F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio, and more 
recently with the Jordan-Marsh Company, of Boston, has 
been appointed display manager for Thalheimer Bros., Rich- 
mond, Va., and has already begun his duties there. He suc- 
ceeds H. S. Van Eckhardt, who recently resigned. 





H. C. Brown, who was state secretary of the Kansas Dis- 
playmens’ Association when this body was flourishing some 
years ago, is display manager for the Rorabaugh-Wiley Dry 
Goods Company, Hutchinson, Kan., and has been “on the 
job” for three years. He has been without the company of 
DISPLAY WORLD for several months and declares that 
he is lonely and wants to get back into the fold. 





Advice for the Embyro Cardwriter 
(Continued from page 75) 
black. The inset border is light tan. The lettering is 
all black. 

“Save.” This is a purple card with decorations in 
three colors—magenta, lavender and touches of light 
blue. Distribute them to suit your own taste. “Save” 
is light green, while the small lettering is in cream. 

“Power That Will Amaze You.” This is a bottle- 
green card with a panel mount of seofoam green lettered 
with blue-black. “New Victor Radio” is in cream. 
The small lettering is white, while the bars are in shades 
of green, blending from light to dark. 
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The Newly Remodeled Interior of 
THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


Pictured above is an interior view of our newly remod- Everything in the way of staple and new modern fixtures 
eled quarters. Over 7500 square feet of space is devoted are used in showing each student how to build up actual 
to teaching window display, retail advertising and show displays. 

card writing. Fifteen completely equipped, full size show Our twenty-five years’ experience in teaching has enabled 
windows are used for class work in giving window dis- us to build up a course that gives you most instruction 
play instruction. The card writing room is equipped with in the shortest possible time. 

individual desks for each student. Complete stocks of Twenty-five years of successful teaching and over 20,000 
merchandise are carried so that each student has plenty graduates is a record that assures you of the depend- 
of every line of goods to work with. ability of the school and the value of its training. 


100% Increase in Students 


Eight weeks, plus a small investment, will qualify you for the 


Our January classes for 1930 showed a 100% increase in size over i <S, 
retail publicity field. 


the corresponding classes of previous years. This not only indi- 4 ; . ’ : 
cates the prestige of the school, but shows the present interest Why not decide definitely to make 1930 the starting point to a 
“te ; , sreater success! 
there is in better m s y . display. g oe : F —p 
: ‘ ; er methods of window display Our courses are intensive and practical. They meet the demands 
An increasing number of merchants are sending young men to of modern display and advertising methods. 
g g ) i I 


the school in their effort to have better window displays and You know what delay has cost you in the past. Decide now to 





better retail advertising. make the most of your talents and capabilities. ? 
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Write for advice on how aa oe 
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RASS, 
MATS 


The finest manufactured—chemically 
treated for perfect preservation, rich in 
; color, perfect in texture, durable and 


3 radiant at the unmatchable price of 


320i 


$377.50 the Dozen 


DOZEN PRICE APPLIES ON 6 OR OVER | 
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; <A price made possible through Schack’s purchase ; 
of the entire output of the world’s largest pro- SCH ACK S 
2 ducer of Quality Grass Mats. 
SIZE OF MATS—1 YARD X 2 YARDS SPRING CATALOG 





The new Spring and Summer Flower. 
a ee ee eee “| Book, twenty-four pages of four-color 


ee illustrations is now ready for mailing. 
Schack Artificial Flower Co. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


138 North Damen Ave 


Member National Display Equipment Association 














The New Decorative Styles 
in Authentic Presentation 






SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 














